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EDITORIAL  STATEMENT 

This  issue  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  the  first 
of  its  ninety-second  volume,  marks  the  end  of  Miss  Harriet  S.  Tap- 
ley’s  thirty-five  years  as  Editor.  Under  her  capable  guidance  and 
with  the  aid  of  her  assistant.  Miss  Esther  Usher,  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  George  Francis  Dow  and  James  Duncan  Phillips  have 
been  maintained.  By  calling  upon  the  County’s  best  historians  for 
articles,  by  writing  many  herself,  and  by  publishing  from  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  rich  collection  of  manuscripts.  Miss  Tapley  has  contribut¬ 
ed  much  to  American  history  and  bibliography. 

Since  Miss  Tapley  has  retired  and  Miss  Usher  has  assumed  in¬ 
creased  responsibility  in  the  library,  the  Library  and  Publications 
Committee  has  appointed  the  following  Board  of  Editors:  Robert 
G.  Albion,  Gardiner  Professor  of  Oceanic  History  and  Affairs  at 
Harvard  University,  author,  and  the  acknowledged  authority  in  the 
field  of  maritime  history  ;  Lyman  H.  Butterfield,  formerly  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor  of  The  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  later  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  now  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Adams  Papers,  and  Lecturer 
in  History  at  Harvard  University-;  Douglas  S.  Byers,  Curator  of  the 
Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation  for  Archaeology  in  Andover,  an 
authority  on  the  pre-settlement  history  and  archaeology  of  New 
England  with  a  special  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  American 
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Indian;  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings,  formerly  Assistant  Curator  of 
the  American  Wing  of  the  Metropohtan  Museum  of  Art,  now  As¬ 
sistant  Director  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Antiquities,  expert  in  colonial  architectural  history;  Kenneth 
B.  Murdock,  Francis  Lee  Higginson  Professor  of  Enghsh  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  General  Education  at 
Harvard  University,  member  of  the  Board  of  Syndics  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  distinguished  scholar,  author  in  the  field  of 
American  letters;  Katharine  Simonds  Thompson,  writer,  member 
of  the  Committee  for  Ipswich  Seventeenth-Century  Day  since  its 
inception.  Book  Review  Editor  of  The  New  England  Quarterly; 
Philip  S.  Weld,  energetic  and  resourceful  publisher  of  the  New- 
buryport  Daily  News  and  the  Gloucester  Daily  Times.  The  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Benjamin  W.  Labaree,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History 
at  Harvard  University,  is  a  specialist  in  Essex  County  history. 

For  the  new  design  of  the  quarterly,  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs. 
James  Duncan  Phillips.  Her  gift  made  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
services  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka  as  typographical  consultant,  so 
that  the  journal  will  be  both  easier  to  read  and  less  expensive  to 
print.  In  this  way,  Mrs.  Phillips  is  generously  continuing  her  fam¬ 
ily’s  support  of  the  library  and  of  the  Historical  Collections. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  the  writing  of  local  history  was  left 
almost  entirely  to  amateurs  enthusiastic  about  their  own  communi¬ 
ties.  They  had  grown  up  with  the  background,  their  source  mate¬ 
rial  lay  all  around  them,  they  could  explore  the  past  of  their  town 
as  naturally  as  they  fived  its  present.  Their  labors  produced  a  large 
number  of  significant  works,  and  brought  out  of  attics  and  vaults 
important  material  hitherto  untouched. 

Preoccupied  with  national  history,  the  professional  historian  too 
long  ignored  the  contributions  of  such  amateurs.  Recently,  he  has 
come  to  recognize  that  national  history  has  its  roots  in  local  his¬ 
tory.  In  his  exploration  of  these  roots,  he  has  depended  increasing¬ 
ly  on  the  work  of  capable  local  historians.  Following  the  example 
of  Samuel  Ehot  Morison,  he  has  begun  to  write  local  history  him¬ 
self,  bringing  to  complement  the  amateur’s  intimate  knowledge  of 
background  and  sources  his  own  broad  knowledge  of  the  national 
past.  At  his  best,  the  professional  scholar,  by  limiting  his  analysis 
to  a  carefully  chosen  locality,  can  produce  a  work  with  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  depth  of  Oscar  Handlin’s  Boston’s  Immigrants.  And  gen¬ 
eralizations  resulting  from  such  a  study,  however  limited  in  scope. 
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can  be  more  valid  as  well  as  more  realistic  in  presentation  because 
of  their  proximity  to  the  facts. 

Increasingly,  historians  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  history  of 
Essex  County  is  not  only  in  itself  significant  but  also  illustrative 
of  important  national  movements.  The  reader  of  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess’s  article  in  this  issue  will  recognize  that  Essex  County  sources 
provide  abundant  material  for  such  topics  as  immigration,  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise,  and  cultural  development.  Moreover,  the  County, 
which  reaches  no  farther  west  than  twenty-five  miles  from  salt 
water,  played  an  important  role  in  the  settlement  of  the  American 
West.  As  a  microcosm  of  more  than  three  centuries  of  American 
history,  Essex  County  can  be  the  focal  point  for  the  study  of  many 
aspects  of  the  American  scene. 

In  future  issues  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
there  will  be  room  for  such  studies,  particularly  those  articles 
which  by  reaching  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  originally  local 
nature  are  believed  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  historical  litera¬ 
ture.  In  addition,  most  issues  will  contain  documentary  articles 
based  on  fresh  and  significant  manuscript  material.  Finally,  the 
editors  are  planning  the  serial  pubfication  of  a  guide  to  Essex 
County  manuscripts  at  the  Institute  and  elsewhere. 

With  these  policies  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  serve  effectively  both  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional,  both  reader  and  contributor,  by  providing  an  appropriate 
medium  for  publishing  Essex  County  history. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  METAMORPHOSIS 
By  Claude  M.  Fuess 

On  May  io,  1643,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  by  ofiBcial  edict,  divided  the  territory  over  which  it 
claimed  jurisdiction  into  four  counties,  or  shires,  on  the  famihar 
English  model.  For  these  they  chose  names  remembered  from 
their  home  land, — Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Essex.  For 
reasons  best  known  to  the  representatives,  they  located  Norfolk 
south  of  Suffolk,  to  the  bewilderment  of  advocates  of  consistent 
geographical  nomenclature.  By  analogy  with  the  British  Isles,  our 
Massachusetts  Essex  should  have  been  called  Norfolk.  Fortunately 
this  does  not  matter  now! 
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Essex  County  was  originally  composed  of  the  following  towns, 
to  each  of  which  has  been  added  the  date  of  its  legal  incorpora¬ 
tion:  Salem  (1630),  Ipswich  (1634),  Newbury  (1635),  Lynn 
(1637),  Rowley  (1639),  Gloucester  (1639),  Enon  (1643), 
— shortly  to  be  rechristened,  less  Biblically,  as  Wenham, — and 
Cochichawick,  which  was  not  to  be  incorporated  as  Andover  until 
1646.  Of  the  thirty-one  towns  included  in  the  Bay  Colony,  eight 
were  thus  assigned  to  Essex, — which  seemed  at  the  time  a  fair 
proportion.  Among  these  were  the  seaports  of  Salem,  Marblehead, 
Gloucester,  and  Newburyport,  already  of  importance  in  maritime 
operations;  and  Essex  must  have  been  regarded  by  its  neighbors  as 
basically  a  coastal  county. 

The  English  Essex  CounU’,  northeast  of  London,  borders  on 
the  lower  Thames,  facing  Kent  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  undulating  pastoral  country’,  w!th  salt 
marshes  like  those  near  Newburyport  and  popular  beach  resorts 
along  the  shore.  Although  it  had  an  interesting  history  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  it  is  seldom  visited  by  American  tourists,  being  some¬ 
what  off  the  main  lines  of  travel.  Not  a  single  town  name  in  the 
English  Essex  was  borrowed  for  its  New  England  counterpart. 
Chelmsford,  the  shire  town  for  the  English  county,  is  with  us  lo¬ 
cated  in  Middlesex.  Our  Ipswich  is  derived  from  the  English  Suf¬ 
folk  and  our  Andover  from  the  pleasant  district  colloquially  known 
as  “Hants”. 

In  1679,  when  the  border  line  between  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  was  drawn,  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  and  Salisbury, 
all  of  them  within  the  three  mile  limit  north  of  the  Merrimack 
River,  were  brought  into  Essex  County.  The  only  addition  since 
then  was  made  in  1841,  when  a  part  of  Chelsea,  in  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty,  was  legally  annexed.  Many  of  the  original  townships,  like  An¬ 
dover,  have  since  been  subdivided,  so  that  the  County  now  includes 
thirty-four  separate  townships,  with  a  total  area  of  approximately 
five  hundred  square  miles. 

Of  the  twelve  counties  in  the  Commonwealth,  several  are  larger, 
but  Essex  is  admittedly  strong  in  history  and  prestige.  The  Standard 
History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  published  in  1878,  has 
on  its  tide  page  the  none-too-modest  legend,  “The  Most  Historic 
County  of  America”.  With  its  attractive  shore  line,  its  counUess 
lakes  and  ponds,  its  rolling  hills  and  majestic  river,  it  offers  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  scenery  to  gratify  the  taste  of  almost  everybody  except  pas- 
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sionate  mountain  climbers  and  desert  wanderers,  who  must  find 
diversion  elsewhere. 

For  two  centuries  after  the  first  settlement  the  prosperity  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  depended  largely  on  the  sea;  and  Essex 
County,  with  its  excellent  harbors,  had  a  considerable  share  of 
this  maritime  trade.  As  early  as  1614,  Captain  John  Smith  had 
sent  a  cargo  of  dried  fish  from  the  island  of  Monhegan  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  Spain,  and  soon  the  prolific  cod  was  bringing  financial 
security  to  many  a  Puritan  who,  in  his,  native  England,  had 
never  ridden  the  waves.  Settlers  in  Essex  County,  with  the  entire 
ocean  before  them,  had  too  much  practical  sense  to  trust  to  the 
soil  for  a  hving  and  found  a  less  arduous  and  more  exciting  means 
of  subsistence  through  trade. 

In  Salem,  Marblehead,  and  Newburyport  large  fortunes  were 
acquired,  and  even  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
an  opulent  upper  class  had  developed.  With  the  amazing  expan¬ 
sion  of  commerce  after  the  Revolutionary'  War,  shipowners  be¬ 
came  the  local  aristocracy.  The  coastal  towns  naturally  profited 
most  at  this  period,  and  of  these  Salem  was  unquestionably  the 
most  important.  Indeed  for  many  years  it  was  second  only  to 
Boston  in  population  and  wealth,  and  not  entirely  unconscious 
of  its  superiority. 

The  profit  motive  induced  intrepid  traders  to  build  their  own 
vessels  which,  although  comparatively  small  in  tonnage,  ranged 
the  seven  seas.  Yankee  skippers,  renowned  for  their  seamanship 
and  audacity,  could  be  found  in  almost  every  Atlantic,  Caribbean, 
and  Mediterranean  port.  The  best  Essex  County  society  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  dependent  on  fortunes  accumulated  by 
shipowners.  As  they  grew  rich,  and  richer,  they  erected  the  great 
square  mansions  in  Salem  and  Newburyport,  with  the  captain’s 
walk  or  balustraded  porch  on  top  and  the  parlor  filled  with 
mahogany  brought  from  Jamaica  or  rosewood  from  Honduras. 
One  of  these  is  the  Andrew-Safford  House  in  Salem,  now  quite 
appropriately  the  residence  of  the  Director  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

In  the  Essex  County  of  that  period,  landed  estates  Uke  those 
in  Virginia  were  rare,  and  the  true  aristocracy  was  urban,  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  foreground.  There  was  also  a  well-to-do 
and  influential  middle  class,  including  the  junior  officers  of 
vessels,  the  master  builders  and  shipwrights,  the  caulkers  and 
sailmakers, — indeed  all  those  who  shared  in  the  substantial  profits 
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drawn  from  ocean  commerce.  The  chronicles  of  that  end-of-the- 
centur)'  bear  testimony  to  the  widespread  luxury  and  offer  many 
New  England  examples  of  what  Thorstein  Veblen  was  later  to 
satirize  as  “conspicuous  expenditure”. 

Following  the  depression  accompanying  the  Revolution,  Essex 
County  commerce  intensified  and  expanded  until  in  the  major 
ports  the  population  was  largely  absorbed  in  trade  of  one  form 
or  another.  One  authority  writes,  “Massachusetts  was  dominated 
by  the  merchant  class  during  this  period  as  completely  as  the 
South  was  by  the  planters  at  a  later  date”.  In  1784,  for  the  first 
time,  an  American  ship  dropped  anchor  in  Chinese  waters,  and 
soon  even  more  venturesome  craft  continued  on  to  Ceylon  and 
Madras  and  Bombay.  When  William  Gray  moved  in  1809  from 
Salem  to  Boston,  he  owned  fifteen  ships,  seven  barks,  thirteen 
brigs,  and  one  schooner.  A  cargo  of  pepper  brought  to  Salem  in 
1793  netted  the  investors  a  profit  of  700%.  J.  Duncan  Phillips’ 
Pepper  and  Pirates  is  an  entertaining  account  of  Salem  and  its 
undaunted  mariners  during  half  a  century  of  prosperity',  from 
1788  to  1838.  Essex  County  was  never  more  internationally 
minded  than  in  that  generation. 

It  was  indeed  an  exciting  time,  a  strange  phase  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Puritan.  The  sailors,  released  from  their  home  town 
inhibitions,  had  thrilling  adventures  to  relate,  in  which  beauty 
and  desire  were  inextricably  blended.  The  range  of  Yankee 
thought  and  experience  was  widened  by  their  association  with  the 
ancient  and  exotic  Far  East.  Hergesheimer’s  Java  Head  describes 
the  tragic  impact  of  a  lovely  Chinese  lady  on  the  staid  society  of 
Salem.  But  at  the  time  nobody  wrote  very  much  about  these 
wonders.  The  officers  and  sailors  did  not  tell  their  wives  and 
sweethearts  all  that  happened  to  them  in  Tahiti  or  Singapore. 
A  phrase  here  and  there  in  a  ship’s  log,  a  few  scattered  reminis¬ 
cences  and  salty  yarns  preserved  in  letters,  and  some  pulse-stirring 
anecdotes  related  by  tipsy  mariners  are  about  all  that  is  left  for 
posterity.  Some  residuum  of  Essex  County’s  ocean  dominance 
a  century  and  half  ago  may  still  be  discerned,  however,  not  only 
in  deserted  and  rotting  wharves  but  also  in  the  brick  mansions 
so  often  nowadays  functioning  as  boarding  houses. 

As  its  residents  accumulated  wealth,  Essex  County  became 
notorious  as  a  stronghold  of  conservatism.  Theophilus  Parsons, 
born  in  Byfield  and  an  early  graduate  of  Dummer  School  as  well 
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as  later  of  Harvard  College,  strongly  opposed  in  1778  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Constitution  and  in  a  widely 
read  pamphlet,  The  Essex  Result,  cited  eighteen  reasons  for  ob¬ 
jecting  to  it,  several  of  them  based  on  the  alleged  weakness  of 
the  executive  branch.  Parsons  later  became  a  leader  of  the  Feder- 
ahst  Party  and  a  member  of  the  so-called  Essex  Junto,  the  small 
group  of  reactionary,  provincial,  and  often  wilful  politicians  who 
were  so  critical  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  all  his  words  and  works. 
The  more  fanatical  among  them  actually  plotted  to  withdraw 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  establish  a  New  England  Con¬ 
federation. 

Behind  this  separatist  movement  was,  of  course,  an  economic 
pressure.  With  the  enactment  of  Jefferson’s  Embargo  and  Non- 
Intercourse  Acts,  the  merchants  and  shipowners  fought  hard  to 
avert  ruin.  Unfortunately  they  found  themselves  in  a  position 
where  they  were  blocking  the  nation’s  manifest  destiny.  Think¬ 
ing  naturally  of  the  financial  and  social  future  of  their  children, 
they  resented  deeply  the  charge  of  lack  of  patriotism.  But  they 
fought  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  refused  to  support  the 
Second  War  with  England.  In  fact  they  acted  precisely  as  the 
Deep  South  was  to  behave  half  a  century  later.  They  had  no 
conception  of  the  far-reaching  change  which  was  to  come  to  New 
England  and  to  Essex  County  following  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in 
1815. 

In  the  1 840’s,  with  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  first 
chpper  ships,  came  a  brief  revival  of  maritime  romance,  which 
reached  a  climax  with  the  hurrying  of  emigrant  companies  to 
California  during  the  Gold  Rush.  As  reincarnated  in  small 
museum  models,  the  clippers  seem  as  graceful  and  trim  as  so 
many  swallows;  and  one  of  them,  Donald  McKay’s  Lightning, 
reportedly  made  in  1854  the  longest  day’s  run  in  the  annals  of 
sailing,  436  nautical  miles.  Most  of  these  clippers,  however, 
were  built  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity,  and  Essex  County  cannot 
claim  them.  Even  before  they  reached  their  prime,  moreover, 
steam  navigation  had  altered  the  traditional  methods  of  passenger 
and  freight  transportation;  and  long  before  the  Civil  War  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  Essex  County  people  had  abandoned  the 
sea  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  fleets  still  sailed  out  from 
Gloucester  for  the  Grand  Banks,  but  the  fishermen,  no  longer 
Yankee,  were  drawn  from  different  foreign  backgrounds,  Portu- 
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guese  and  Italians  and  Greeks,  who  were  willing  to  work  for 
relatively  low  wages.  The  Derbys  and  Crowninshields  and  their 
fellow  merchant  princes  had  departed,  and  nobody  had  taken 
their  places.  The  new  Essex  County  tycoons  were  growing  rich 
from  spindles,  not  from  sails. 

Although  the  change  came  gradually,  we  can  observe  now  in 
the  retrospect  how  inevitable  and  overwhelming  it  was.  At  one 
period,  dozens  of  vessels,  large  and  small,  were  on  the  ways  along 
the  Lower  Merrimack  and  Ipswich  Rivers.  Within  a  few  years 
shipbuilding  as  an  industry  virtually  disappeared.  The  machine 
was  dominating  New  England.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
former  quiet  villages  had  been  transformed  into  noisy  manufac¬ 
turing  communities.  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  and  Lynn  had  taken 
the  places  of  Salem,  Gloucester,  and  Newburyport. 

In  this  new  era,  Essex  County  might  well  have  been  hampered 
by  its  only  too  obvious  lack  of  raw  materials.  It  had  no  coal  or 
cotton,  and  very  little  iron  or  wool;  but  it  did  possess  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  power  and  the  individual  resourcefulness  to  make 
it  useful.  Other  sections  started  earlier,  but  in  1794  thirty  citi¬ 
zens  of  Newburyport  raised  $300,000  for  a  Woolen  Manufactory. 
This  particular  project  failed,  but  Essex  County  was  soon  to  find 
plenty  of  capital  for  the  financing  of  similar  plans.  Soon,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morison  has  well  phrased  it,  the  center  of  business  interest 
in  Massachusetts  w'as  to  shift  “from  wharf  to  waterfall”. 

The  same  spirit  which  had  given  Essex  County  preeminence 
on  the  sea  now  found  an  outlet  in  manufacturing.  One  interest¬ 
ing  example  is  Lynn,  where,  according  to  its  historian,  ladies’ 
shoes  had  been  made  “at  a  very  early  period”  and  their  manufac¬ 
ture  had  long  been  “the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants”. 
As  early  as  1651  the  shoemakers  of  Lynn  had  become  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  Eighty-thousand  pairs  of  shoes  were  made  in  1767,  and  this 
output  had  increased  by  1810  to  one  million  pairs.  By  1855,  with 
the  introduction  of  modern  machinery,  more  than  ten  million  pairs 
were  being  turned  out  annually,  and  the  population  of  Lynn  had 
increased  from  2837  in  1800  to  14,257  in  1850,  when  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  city. 

The  saga  of  the  Stevens  family  shows  what  could  and  did  hap¬ 
pen  when  energy’  and  opportunity  were  joined.  The  original  John 
Stevens  reached  Salem  in  the  late  spring  of  1638,  did  some  farm¬ 
ing  in  Newbury  for  four  years,  and  then  moved  in  1642  to  the 
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new  settlement  at  Cochichawick  (now  North  Andover).  With 
that  Essex  County  town  his  family  has  for  more  than  three  cen¬ 
turies  been  identified.  In  the  eighteenth  century  several  of  them 
were  soldiers  and  much  respected  pubhc  servants.  In  1813,  at  a 
moment  when  the  Second  War  with  England  had  thrown  Ameri¬ 
cans  very  much  on  their  own  resources,  one  of  John  Steven’s  direct 
descendants,  Nathaniel  Stevens,  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  acquired 
with  his  partner,  Dr.  Joseph  Kittredge,  an  old  grist  mill  located 
on  the  first,  or  upper,  fall  of  Cochichawick  Brook  and  remodeled 
it  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  installation  of  heavy-  machinery'. 
Purchasing  wool  from  the  neighboring  farmers,  the  two  men  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  broadcloth.  “Captain  Nat’’,  as  he  was  always 
called,  was  resourceful  and  imaginative,  tempted  by  new  inven¬ 
tions  and  expanding  markets.  In  a  different  field,  he  showed  the 
same  qualities  as  the  merchants  who  had  risked  their  savings  in 
highly  speculative  voyages  to  mysterious  lands. 

"Captain  Nat’’  had  five  sturdy  sons,  of  whom  three, — Moses, 
George  and  Horace, — were  eventually  associated  with  him  as 
partners.  With  characteristic  initiative  George  hastened  with  the 
early  pioneers  to  California;  but  with  equally  typical  common 
sense,  he  visited  sheep  ranches  and  bought  wool,  thus  profiting 
more  in  the  long  run  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  a  pros¬ 
pector  for  gold.  The  Stevens  family  not  only  weathered  the  panics 
and  the  depressions  of  1819,  1837,  1846,  and  1857,  but  also 
survived  the  Civil  War  and  the  Panic  of  1873.  In  1852,  a  book 
entitled  The  Rich  Men  of  Massachusetts  stated  that  Nathaniel 
Stevens  was  worth  $100,000  and  added  the  enlightening  com¬ 
ment:  “Started  poor.  A  remarkable  specimen  of  an  energetic  char¬ 
acter,  His  perseverance  y  ields  to  no  obstacles.  Knows  how  to  be  a 
friend  in  need.” 

The  advent  of  canals  and,  in  the  1830’s,  of  railroads  came  at 
just  the  right  moment  to  benefit  manufacturers  like  the  Stevenses 
in  marketing  their  goods.  They  could  now  send  their  fabrics  to 
Boston  and  New  York  by  rail,  and  from  there  throughout  the 
country'.  Essex  County  became  a  recognized  center  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  woolen  and  cotton  cloth.  Lowell,  named  for  a  noted  New 
England  family,  is  outside  the  limits  of  Essex  County-,  but  it  had 
competitors  further  down  the  river.  Abbott  Lawrence  took  the  lead 
in  1845  in  creating  the  city  which  bears  his  name,  making  it  the 
chief  rival  of  Lowell  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  business.  The  Mer- 
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rimack  was  the  busiest  river  of  its  size  in  the  world,  with  the  cities 
on  its  banks  as  dependent  on  the  railroad  as  Salem  and  Marble¬ 
head  had  been  upon  the  sea.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  sponsored  by  New  England’s  eloquent  Dan’l  Web¬ 
ster,  helped  not  a  little! 

The  steam  engine  and  the  protective  tariff,  with  the  factories  which 
they  made  possible,  transformed  Essex  County.  As  the  seaports  lost 
their  dominance,  the  industrial  cities  took  over.  For  this  change, 
which  brought  prosperity  to  the  few  who  planned  it  that  way,  the 
district  paid  a  heavy  penalty.  The  air  along  the  valley  was  heavy 
with  smoke,  and  the  streams,  once  teeming  with  shad  and  salmon, 
were  polluted  from  the  headwaters  to  the  sea.  Large  numbers  of 
Irish  peasants,  driven  by  the  imminence  of  famine  from  their 
Emerald  Isle,  had  already  been  employed  by  the  railroads;  and 
now  the  mills  welcomed  “foreigners”,  willing  to  work  long  hours 
for  low  wages.  Conditions  were  not  always  healthful,  and  one  ter¬ 
rible  catastrophe,  the  fall  of  the  Pemberton  Mill,  in  which  eighty- 
eight  employees  were  killed,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  scathing 
Atlantic  Monthly  article  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  The  evils  of 
absentee  ownership, — which  had  never  existed  in  the  Stevens 
properties, — made  themselves  felt.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  comment¬ 
ing  in  his  New  England:  Indian  Summer  on  this  situation,  has 
said: 

Thousands  of  ignorant  working  people,  Poles,  Italians,  French 
Canadians,  slaves  of  the  ‘lords  of  the  loom’  who  had  lured 
them  hither,  were  slowly  transforming  the  landscape.  More 
and  more,  as  the  factories  spread,  the  owners  abandoned  the 
region,  loving  it  the  less  the  less  they  labored  for  it,  and 
ruled  their  slaves  from  Boston  through  the  whips  of  agents. 
The  whips  were  no  less  real  because  nobody  saw  them,  and 
the  lords  in  no  way  owned  the  Boston  State  House  less  be¬ 
cause  they  ruled  by  legal  methods. 

Within  less  than  half  a  century,  then,  and  in  some  places  with 
startling  suddenness,  social  conditions  changed.  The  shipowner 
and  his  captains  saw  their  occupations  decline  and  almost  vanish. 
Into  their  former  positions  of  prestige  stepped  the  manufacturer, 
the  agent,  and  the  overseer.  Although  a  few  of  the  old  fortunes 
were  not  completely  lost,  the  new  wealth  was  in  unfamiliar  hands. 
It  was  a  strange  conversion,  better  seen  and  understood  in  the  re¬ 
trospect  than  it  was  at  the  time.  The  mills  were  not  as  clean  or  as 
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romantic  as  the  salt  water.  The  machinery  was  without  the  charm 
of  spreading  sails.  Only  in  Gloucester,  where  the  cod  was  still 
netted  and  dried,  and  in  the  boat  races  of  the  summer  residents  at 
Marblehead,  did  the  ocean  retain  any  of  its  old-time  significance. 

Concurrently,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  ethnic  pattern  of  the 
population  moved  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity’.  The  County 
was  no  longer  Yankee  but  cosmopolitan.  A  babel  of  tongues  was 
heard  on  the  streets  of  Lawrence  and  Haverhill.  A  young  genera¬ 
tion  was  growing  up  which  knew  little  about  the  Puritan  Found¬ 
ers.  The  names  of  judges  and  doctors  and  mayors  were  no  longer 
exclusively  Anglo-Saxon,  as  they  had  been  at  the  opening  of  the 
century’.  Eventually  these  newcomers  and  their  children  became 
loyal  Americans,  many  of  whom  gave  their  lives  for  their  adopted 
country;  but  for  years  the  problem  of  their  assimilation  was  very’ 
serious,  and  it  is  not  yet  entirely  solved.  By  1950,  Lynn,  with  a 
population  just  short  of  100,000,  was  the  County’’s  largest  city, — 
larger,  indeed,  than  Salem,  Gloucester,  Newburyport,  and  Marble¬ 
head,  the  former  seaports,  put  together.  Lawrence  and  Haverhill, 
both  manufacturing  centers,  were  second  and  third  respectively, 
followed  at  some  distance  by  three  coastal  cities,  Salem,  Beverly, 
and  Marblehead.  Clearly  something  of  much  importance  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Essex  County. 

The  trends  which  1  have  mentioned  were  discernible  long  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  in  an 
address  in  1896,  at  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Essex  His¬ 
torical  Society,  took  a  backward  glance  to  1821,  when  Salem,  with 
its  13,000  inhabitants,  was  “the  second  town  of  importance  in  the 
State, — the  most  ancient  place  in  point  of  settlement,  as  well  as 
the  most  populous  and  wealthy  in  the  County”.  Rantoul  contin¬ 
ued,  “The  locomotive  had  not  yet  begun  to  build  up  Boston  at  the 
cost  of  small  ports  and  country  towns  ....  The  steam  cotton  mill 
had  not  yet  begun  to  drain  the  County  of  its  natural  increase  and 
hive  together,  like  bees,  in  the  great  industrial  centers  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  State.”  Erom  his  viewpoint,  the  “Augustan  Age  of 
Essex  County”  was  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  it  had  among  its  permanent  residents  such  leaders  as  Joseph 
Story,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
John  Pickering,  Stephen  White,  and  George  Peabody. 

Mr.  Rantoul,  thinking  not  only  of  business  changes  but  also  of 
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political  and  cultural  leadership,  had  some  facts  to  justify  his  pes¬ 
simism.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  p>ointed  out  that  the  interesting 
industrial  developments  already  emphasized  were  accompanied  by 
changes  of  quite  a  different  nature  which  have  tended  to  counter¬ 
act  the  evils  of  the  crowded  cities.  With  the  accumulation  of  in¬ 
herited  property  in  the  United  States  and  the  rise  of  a  semi-leisure 
class,  Essex  County  became  a  vacation  area  sought  out  during  the 
summer  months  by  people  from  sections  less-favored.  The  time 
came  when  the  tiny  peninsula  of  Nahant  could  be  aptly  described 
as  “cold  roast  Boston”;  and  the  beaches  tucked  away  among  the 
rocks  at  Manchester  and  Magnolia  were  preempted  by  foresighted 
seekers  of  recreation.  The  Myopia  and  Essex  County  Clubs,  the 
models  for  many  others  hke  them,  offered  diversion  to  the  enlarg¬ 
ing  aristocracy;  and  parts  of  the  County  became  a  playground,  not 
only  for  swimmers  and  golfers  and  tennis  players,  but  also  for 
horseback  riders  of  both  sexes.  Large  estates  sprang  up  at  Pride’s 
Crossing  and  Hamilton,  and  in  July  and  August  the  County  was 
a  refuge  for  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  foreign  ambassadors  and 
cabinet  ministers — even  for  Presidents  of  the  United  States!  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  Adams,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  William  H. 
Taft,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge — these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  eminent  citizens  who  have  found  in  Essex  County  relief  from 
tension  and  peace  of  mind.  And  the  list  of  living  Americans  who 
have  learned  the  same  lesson  is  almost  as  impressive. 

Furthermore  Essex  County  is  today  very'  far  from  being  com¬ 
pletely  urbanized.  Discriminating  visitors  seldom  fail  to  yield  to 
the  charm  of  a  countryside  which  in  places  is  almost  as  wild  as 
the  forests  of  Maine.  Looking  out  from  the  second  story  of  the  reno¬ 
vated  farmhouse  of  my  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Allen,  in 
Boxford,  I  can  see  Job’s  Hill,  ornamented  in  October  with  many- 
tinted  leaves,  "yellow  and  black  and  pale  and  hectic  red”,  and  I 
know  that  I  can  set  out  of  a  Sunday  morning  along  its  slope  and 
walk  for  miles  in  a  straight  line  without  seeing  more  than  one  or 
two  human  habitations.  Outside  the  cities,  the  County  still  seems 
sparsely  settled,  and  although  many  of  the  fine  old  dwellings  have 
been  restored  by  city  folk,  not  much  of  the  land  is  under  intensive 
or  profitable  cultivation.  One  still  finds  along  grass-grown  and  aban¬ 
doned  wood  roads  the  cellar  holes  which  prove  that  this  area  was 
once  inhabited  by  small  farmers.  But  most  Essex  Countyites  have 
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long  since  concluded  that,  except  for  very  special  crops,  their  rocky 
acres  cannot  compete  with  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Ohio  Valley  or 
the  plains  of  Nebraska.  This  has  left  plenty  of  room  for  those  who 
wish  to  play  at  agriculture. 

Moreover  Essex  County,  in  spite  of  industrial  intrusion,  has 
well  maintained  its  original  civilized  tradition.  Even  when  the  Bay 
Colony  was  very  young,  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich, 
had  pubhshed  in  1647  his  book,  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam 
in  America,  the  first  clever  and  witty  volume  to  emanate  from  the 
new  continent;  and  Anne  Bradstreet,  of  pioneer  Andover,  had 
been  the  author  of  The  Tenth  Muse  Lately  Sprung  Up  in  America, 
for  which  Ward  wrote  some  dedicatory  verses.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Essex  County  produced  its  proper  proportion  of  sermons 
and  political  pamphlets.  The  County’s  t^vo  most  famous  literary 
men  in  the  nineteenth  century — Hawthorne  and  Whittier — did 
their  work  in  spite  of  and  with  little  reference  to  the  industrial 
revolution  around  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  WiUiam  H. 
Prescott,  the  historian,  George  E.  Woodberry,  the  poet,  and  Ehza- 
beth  Stuart  Phelps,  the  novehst,  John  P.  Marquand,  in  our  time, 
has  made  Essex  County  his  own  province,  treating  it  with  a  satire 
which  heals  almost  while  it  stings. 

Industrial  changes  certainly  had  little  influence  on  such  Essex 
County  artists  as  Cecilia  Beaux  and  Frank  W.  Benson  or  on  the 
fortunately  still  active  Charles  Hopkinson.  And  Leonard  Bernstein, 
one  of  the  finest  of  our  contemporary  music  conductors  and  com¬ 
posers,  was  born  in  busy  Lawrence.  Many  other  names  could  be 
mentioned,  of  course,  but  this  is  no  catalogue  of  genius.  Those 
who  would  see  the  County  at  its  best  need  only  to  spend  a  July 
evening  under  the  stars  at  Castle  Hill,  in  Ipswich,  listening  to 
a  superb  concert.  There  one  feels  very  far  off  from  every  world 
except  that  of  beauty. 

Here  in  Essex  County  were  established  the  two  oldest  privately 
endowed  boarding  schools  for  boys  in  the  United  States, — Gover¬ 
nor  Dummer  Academy,  at  South  Byfield,  and  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  The  latter,  because  of  its  written  Constitution  and  edu¬ 
cational  ideals,  has  been  the  model  for  countless  later  institutions 
of  the  same  type,  not  merely  in  the  Northeast  but  across  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1808,  was  for 
precisely  a  century  a  formidable  citadel  of  Calvinistical  Congrega- 
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tionalism,  a  symbol  of  Essex  County  orthodoxy,  as  reactionary  as 
the  Essex  Junto.  Abbot  Academy,  for  girls,  and  Bradford  Acade¬ 
my,  now  Bradford  Junior  College,  are  among  the  finest  of  their 
kind  in  America. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  field  of  pohtics  and  government 
in  which  Essex  County  can  boast  of  a  continuously  more  than  res¬ 
pectable  record.  While  it  has  not  yet  produced  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  had  one  Vice-President — Elbridge  Gerry,  the 
Marblehead  man  who,  in  1812,  as  anti-Federalist  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  perpetrated  the  notorious  Gerrymander.  His  poh- 
tical  bete  noire,  the  Federalist  Theophilus  Parsons,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Caleb  Cushing  and  Rufus  Choate  were  not  only 
W'hig  statesmen  but  also  among  the  greatest  of  American  orators, 
and  Joseph  H.  Story  and  W'illiam  H.  Moody  sat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench.  The  two  Rantouls,  father  and  son,  of  Beverly,  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  legislative  matters,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  two 
Henry  Cabot  Lodges — grandfather  and  grandson — of  Nahant. 
William  Phillips,  born  in  Beverly  of  a  distinguished  Essex  County 
family,  has  had  a  brilliant  record  in  diplomacy.  These  men  seem 
to  have  been  very  little  affected  by  industrial  or  ethnic  changes  in 
Essex  County.  They  were  interested,  of  course,  in  the  welfare  of 
their  neighbors,  but  their  chief  concern  was  with  broader  issues 
such  as  human  slavery,  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  the  major  problems  of  war  and 
peace.  If  any  county'  in  the  United  States  has  had  abler  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  national  stage,  I  do  not  know  it. 

About  the  achievements  of  its  citizens  Essex  County  has  not 
been  reticent.  No  similar  area  in  the  United  States  has  been  so 
carefully  studied  by  archeologists,  genealogists,  antiquarians,  local 
gossips,  and  historians.  The  late  Sidney  Perley  filled  three  volumes 
with  the  history'  of  Salem  up  only  to  1716 — less  than  a  century; 
and  he  and  J.  Duncan  Phillips  devoted  to  Salem  almost  as  many 
pages  as  Gibbon  did  to  the  Roman  Empire.  There  are  in  existence 
accounts  of  virtually  every  town  in  Essex  County,  including  such 
well-known  works  as  Dr.  Allen’s  The  History  of  Wenham,  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical,  George  Wingate  Chase’s  Haverhill,  George 
Francis  Dow’s  Topsfield,  John  J.  Currier’s  four  massive  volumes 
on  Quid  Newbury  and  Newburyport,  Thomas  Waters’  equally 
imposing  tomes  on  Ipswich,  and  The  History  of  Lynn,  including 
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Topsfield,  Saugus,  Swampscott,  and  Nahant.  For  purely  personal 
reasons  1  should  like  to  include  Elliot  Paul’s  ribald  book  of  remi¬ 
niscences,  Linden  on  the  Saugus  Branch,  which  is  in  a  class  by 
itself. 

Through  one  organization  or  another  the  Vital  Records  of  most 
of  the  towns  have  also  been  printed, — Beverly  in  1906,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Ipswich  in  1910,  and  others  more  recently.  The  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  begun  in  1859,  have  developed 
into  a  cumulative  and  invaluable  repository  of  miscellaneous  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  past.  The  Essex  Antiquarian,  started  in  1897, 
with  Mr.  Perley  as  editor,  lasted  until  1909,  emphasizing  the 
genealogies  of  many  Essex  County  families.  The  indefatigable 
Perley  not  only  edited  in  1889  a  book  called  The  Poets  of  Essex 
County,  but  also  was  the  author  of  a  unique  volume  entitled  The 
Indian  Land  Titles  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  The  Essex 
Institute  has  undertaken  to  print  the  County  Probate  Records. 
Every  town  has  its  local  historical  society,  often  with  an  old  resi¬ 
dence  as  its  headquarters,  and  dramatic  episodes  like  the  so-called 
Salem  Witchcraft  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  careful  and 
intensive  scrutiny.  It  might  almost  be  claimed  that  nothing,  no 
matter  how  trivial,  has  been  overlooked. 

No  hitherto  unknown  collection  of  family  letters  or  private  doc¬ 
uments  is  likely  to  be  uncovered  in  Essex  County,  even  in  the 
attics  of  ancient  houses.  It  would  be  thrilling,  of  course,  if  some¬ 
body  could  find  in  a  secret  drawer  or  kitchen  cupboard  a  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Anne  Bradstreet’s  Tenth  Muse  or  a  diary  comparable  with 
that  of  Samuel  Sewall.  But  professional  antiquarians  and  dealers 
in  antiques  have  left  few  old  dwelUngs  unransacked.  The  latest  of 
the  great  collections — that  of  the  statesman,  Caleb  Cushing,  which 
had  been  lying  for  years  dust-covered  in  a  deserted  shack  on  a 
wharf  in  Newburyport — is  now  in  the  Library-  of  Congress,  care¬ 
fully  preserved  and  catalogued. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  work  of  the  Essex  Institute  and 
similar  organizations  is  done.  The  preservation  of  contemporary 
records  is  extremely  important,  and  new  interpretations  of  existing 
facts  must  not  be  neglected.  For  example,  the  material  is  available 
from  various  sources  for  a  study  of  immigration  into  Essex  County, 
which  would  be  valuable  as  showing  how  the  racial  elements  in 
the  population  changed  during  the  1840’s,  or  later,  from  1875  to 
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1925,  when  the  American  Woolen  Company  was  bringing  to  this 
country  Slavs  and  Italians  and  Armenians  under  a  carefully  de¬ 
vised  plan  of  contract  labor.  A  study  of  these  and  other  economic 
changes  is  long  overdue,  and  will  make  a  real  contribution  to  New 
England  history. 

Essex  County  has,  to  some  extent,  become  an  historic  shrine, 
a  Mecca  to  which  tourists  come  from  beyond  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rockies,  eager  to  see  Norman’s  Woe  and  the  Whittier  home¬ 
stead  and  the  place  where  witches  were  hanged — many  of  them 
still  think  they  were  burned!  In  one  of  the  last  of  his  interesting 
historical  articles,  published  in  this  magazine  in  October,  1953, 
].  Duncan  Phillips,  who  knew  more  about  Salem  than  almost  any¬ 
body  who  ever  lived  in  it,  wrote,  “All  over  the  city  there  was  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  distinguished  past.”  And  he  added,  speak¬ 
ing  even  more  truly  than  he  knew,  “Salem  characters  die  ofif  and 
while  you  are  lamenting  that  the  race  is  extinct,  you  suddenly 
realize  that  you  are  a  Salem  character  yourself.” 

To  many  residents  of  Essex  County  today  the  past  is  “a  bucket 
of  ashes,  a  sun  gone  down  in  the  west”.  They  are  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  over  bringing  in  new  industries  and  reviving  the  economic 
supremacy  of  former  years.  They  would  prefer  to  make  history 
rather  than  to  study  it.  There  are  signs  that  the  Yankee  resource¬ 
fulness  is  far  from  moribund  and  that  a  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
abroad  in  Andover  and  Salem  as  well  as  in  Haverhill  and  Law¬ 
rence.  I  am  sure  that  even  fanatical  antiquarians  would  like  to 
have  it  that  way. 

But  meanwhile  other  equally  loyal  citizens  see  no  harm  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  past  alive.  Not  all  the  land  in  Essex  County  can  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  factories.  Even  to  young  men  who  are  building  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  present  the  old  Golden  Days  may  offer  patterns  to 
follow.  As  time  marches  on,  furthermore,  the  past  will  seem  in¬ 
creasingly  glamorous, — probably  more  glamorous  than  it  ever  was 
in  reality — and  New  England  will  be  visited  more  frequently  by 
visitors  from  Akron  and  San  Antonio.  Merely  as  a  seat  of  tradition 
and  as  an  incomparable  vacation  spot  Essex  County  is  sure  to  have 
those  who  love  it — may,  indeed,  become,  hke  England,  more  and 
more  a  place  of  pious  pilgrimage.  No  matter  how  prosperous  Essex 
County  may  become  through  some  new  industrial  revival,  its  other 
assets  can  never  be  ignored  or  forgotten.  Its  past,  at  least,  is  secure! 
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Old  Essex  in  New  Writing 

By  Katharine  Simonds  Thompson 

Essex  County  is  America’s  attic.  Not  only  does  the  past  persist 
here,  labelled,  in  our  museums  and  archives:  still  more  evocative¬ 
ly,  it  lingers  unlabelled,  put  to  uses  old  and  new,  or  just  existing 
in  quiet  corners.  A  variety  of  times  long  vanished  can  be  recovered 
in  streets  where  the  old  curve  has  not  been  improved;  in  stone 
foundations  which  once  supported  busy  wharves;  in  clumps  of 
lilacs  and  barberries,  the  only  survivors  of  villages;  in  broken  dams 
where  wheels  used  to  turn.  The  unglossed  fact  of  history  is  present 
in  burying-grounds  where  the  slate  of  those  who  died  during  the 
English  Civil  War  is  clearer  and  far  finer  than  the  granite  of  those 
who  died  during  ours.  The  soil  itself  bears  witness:  the  acres  of 
impenetrable  clay  which  before  1637  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  called 
“my  Argilla  farm”  still  go  by  that  name  and  still  justify  it.  Most 
unmistakably  of  all,  the  seventeenth-century  houses,  in  spite  of 
neglect,  remodelling,  or  restoration,  tell  their  own  story,  speaking 
not  only  of  what  has  vanished — the  medieval  tradition  in  which 
their  builders  were  trained,  and  the  great  forests  which  once 
closed  round — but  of  what  continues,  the  north  wind  against 
which  they  are  battened  and  the  southern  sun  to  which  they  are 
turned. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  that  countless  places  and  objects  have 
survived  here:  much  of  the  blood  is  the  same.  Though  so  many 
descendants  of  original  settlers  have  gone  away,  and  so  many  new 
settlers  of  various  stocks  have  come  in,  a  surprising  number  of  the 
old  families  still  remain  or  have  returned.  The  telephone  books  of 
many  old  towns  show  an  absurd  correspondence  with  the  list  of 
the  first  commoners.  For  instance,  Goodhues,  Winthrops,  Wades, 
Appletons,  Lords,  Lamsons,  Caldwells,  Kimballs,  Jewetts,  Cogs¬ 
wells,  Fosters,  Perleys  and  Whipples,  among  many  others,  have 
lived  in  Ipswich  for  three  centuries.  Miss  Blanche  Wildes  owns 
the  High  street  house  her  ancestor  was  living  in  before  1700, 
which  replaced  a  still  earlier  house  belonging  to  her  family.  Col. 
Francis  Appleton  farms  the  land  granted  to  Samuel  Appleton  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  1.  Eleven  generations  of  Warners  have  been 
on  the  rolls  of  Town  Meeting. 
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In  the  days  of  its  political  and  economic  eminence,  Essex 
County  set  its  mark  on  the  rest  of  the  country.  Founded  by  exiles, 
named  by  exiles,  it  became  in  its  turn  motherland  of  exiles.  As  the 
names  of  its  towns,  its  roads,  its  flowers,  its  birds,  were  the  old 
loved  names,  brought  on  the  long  journey,  so  the  names  which  its 
children  took  with  them  on  their  own  journey  mark  the  stations 
of  their  new  exile  with  Salems  and  New  Salems  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Later  travelers  carried  with  them  old  names  with  new  asso¬ 
ciations:  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  LawTence,  Kansas;  Whittier,  Cali¬ 
fornia — all  lie  along  the  roads  from  Beverly  Farms  to  Beverly 
Hills. 

Similarly,  Essex  County  ways  turn  up  in  distant  American 
places.  A  few  years  ago,  the  sheriff  of  Datil,  New  Mexico  was 
named  Nourse,  and  was  prepared  to  maintain  his  ancestress’  in¬ 
nocence  with  his  six-gun.  Nearby,  the  thin  grass  of  a  ridge  run¬ 
ning  up  to  8000  feet  along  the  Continental  Divide  is  crisscrossed 
not  by  barbed  wire  but  an  indisputably  New  England  stone 
wall.  “My  husband  never  would  call  it  a  rock  fence,”  the  owner 
told  us.  His  ancestor  and  namesake,  John  Cleaveland,  is  buried  in 
Essex. 

Economically,  politically,  Essex  County  has  of  course  lost  the 
place  it  briefly  held.  But  as  a  symbol  and  a  source  its  power  en¬ 
dures.  Scholars  could  be  expected  to  concern  themselves  with  our 
long  history;  what  is  more  surprising  is  the  hold  which  Essex 
County  has  on  many  of  the  most  distinguished  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers  of  poetry,  fiction  and  drama. 

Echoes  and  images  of  Cape  Ann  recur  again  and  again  to  T.  S. 
Eliot: 

The  lost  heart  stiffens  and  rejoices 
In  the  lost  lilac  and  the  lost  sea  voices 
And  the  weak  spirit  quickens  to  rebel 
For  the  lost  golden-rod  and  the  lost  sea  smell. 

But,  it  is  through  the  fog  that  he  remembers  the  wood  thrush 
singing;  and  though  he  recites  a  litany  of  the  “delectable”  birds, 
his  conclusion  is, 

.  .  .  resign  this  land  at  the  end,  resign  it 
To  its  true  ruler,  the  tough  one,  the  sea-gull. 

The  palaver  is  finished. 
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To  him  the  lovely  and  picturesque  name  of  the  Dry  Salvages 
symbolizes  the  New  England  aspect  of  his  Puritan  inheritance; 
and  the  images  that  arise  as  he  thinks  about  it  are  of  doubt  and 
despair: 

.  .  .  the  whine  in  the  rigging, 

The  menace  and  caress  m  wave  that  breaks  on  water, 

The  distant  rote  in  the  granite  teeth. 

And  the  wailing  warning  from  the  approaching  headland 
Are  all  sea  voices,  and  the  heaving  groaner 
Rounded  homewards,  and  the  sea  giill: 

And  under  the  oppression  of  the  silent  fog 
The  tolling  bell 

Measures  time  not  our  time,  rung  by  the  unhurried 

Ground  swell,  a  time 

Older  than  the  time  of  chronometers  .  .  . 

Where  is  the  end  of  them,  the  fishermen  sailing 
Into  the  wind’s  tail,  where  the  fog  cowers? 

We  cannot  think  of  a  time  that  is  oceanless 
Or  of  an  ocean  not  littered  with  wastage 
Or  of  a  future  that  is  not  liable 
Like  the  past,  to  have  no  destination. 

Always,  in  the  heart  as  in  the  sea, 

the  ragged  rock  in  the  restless  waters. 

Waves  wash  over  it,  fogs  conceal  it; 

On  a  halcyon  day  it  is  merely  a  monument. 

In  navigable  weather  it  is  always  a  seamark 
To  lay  a  course  by:  but  in  the  sombre  season 
Or  the  sudden  fury,  is  what  it  always  was. 

A  land  stern,  harsh  and  sad  but  dear  and  unforgotten;  this  is 
Essex  County  for  T.  S.  Eliot. 

In  much  the  same  elegiac  tone,  a  very  different  contemporary, 
John  Marquand,  characterizes  his  New  England,  which  also  is 
Essex  County:  “An  inexorable  sense  of  gentleness,  a  vanity  of 
effort,  a  sadness  of  predestined  failure  .  .  .“  Underneath  his  skill, 
humor,  lightness,  and  ease  Marquand  is  as  much  a  moralist  as  that 
other  novelist  du  pays,  Hawthorne,  and  as  preoccupied  with  the 
themes  of  conscience  and  fallibility’  inherent  in  the  rock  and  sand 
of  Essex  County  character.  Wherever  he  travels  in  the  realms  of 
gold,  among  the  successful,  the  important  and  the  rich  who  form 
his  picture  of  American  society  today,  Newburyport  and  its  envi¬ 
rons  remain  Marquand’s  touchstone.  In  them  he  sees  faults,  eccen- 
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tricities,  paralysis,  obtuseness,  harshness  but  for  him  as  for  Eliot 
they  are  neither  wastelands  nor  cocktail  parties.  His  devotion  is 
wry,  embarrassed,  critical,  but  even  these  attitudes  are  indigenous; 
and  the  devotion  is  unswerving  and  jealous:  among  his  most  vin¬ 
dictive  portraits  are  those  of  the  midwestern  sociologist  and  the 
midwestern  aesthete  who  presumed  to  interpret  the  place  and  the 
people  he  considers  his  own. 

In  fact,  one  may  separate  out  of  Marquand’s  work  a  sort  of 
Essex  County  saga.  This  saga  is  as  strict  in  its  unities  as  if  it  were 
indeed  the  drama  of  one  man’s  life — which  perhaps  it  is.  The  odd 
and  unheroic  hero  is  almost  always  something  of  a  failure,  though 
far  more  intelligent  than  those  who  succeed;  an  outsider,  though 
with  many  more  qualifications  for  entry  than  those  who  are  mys¬ 
teriously  inside.  And  the  reason  why  he  is  never  quite  in  the 
groove  is  that  the  standards  by  which  he  governs  his  life  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  group  in  which  he  finds  himself:  at  the 
moment  of  conflict  or  decision,  his  actions  are  shaped  by  his  Essex 
County  upbringing. 

The  background  is  narrowed  to  the  land  between  the  Merrimac 
at  Curzon’s  Mill  and  the  Parker:  between  West  Newbury  and 
Newbury.  In  foreground  and  flashback,  the  novels  fit  together  as 
neatly  as  geodetic  maps.  From  the  old  farm  by  the  salt  marsh, 
called  Wickford  Point,  you  can  see  the  great  river  on  which  backs 
the  shabby  cordage  company  which  figures  in  Point  of  No  Return 
and  the  red  brick  mill  where  Willis  Wayde  got  his  start;  and  from 
them  you  can  look  up  the  side  street  where  the  hero  of  So  Little 
Time  lived  as  a  boy,  to  the  austere  beauty  of  the  Federalist  houses, 
one  of  which  Marquand  named  Haven’s  End.  And  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  can  easily  fight  a  fire  in  every  one  of  them  in 
a  single  afternoon  even  if  the  wind  is  brisk,  and  have  time  for 
the  short  run  to  Kent’s  Island,  Marquand’s  actual  home. 

If  it  is  still  possible  to  be  the  first  to  deliver  a  paper  on  "The 
Newburyport  of  John  Phillips  Marquand’’  at  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  even  to  the  usual  “audience  of  women,  generally  beyond  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,’’  the  opportunity  is  ardently  to  be  solicited. 
The  speaker  will  be  able  to  draw  not  only  on  the  fictional  material 
offered  by  the  Essex  County  Saga,  but  also  on  a  number  of  Mar¬ 
quand’s  historical  essays,  and  of  course  on  his  life  of  his  fellow 
townsman.  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  which  was  almost  the  first  of 
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his  published  works.  The  looking-glass  wall  between  Marquand 
the  novehst  and  Marquand  the  historian  often  melts,  allowing  the 
student  to  slip  with  ease  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Essex  County,  which  has  long  furnished  themes  for  historical 
novelists,  now  continues  more  than  ever  to  furnish  them.  Salem’s 
brief  and  spice-laden  hour  is  the  background  for  Esther  Forbes’ 
The  Running  of  the  Tide  as  it  was  for  Hergesheimer’s  Java  Head. 
The  Salem  of  the  Puritans  inspired  Le  Grand  Cannon’s  Return  at 
Even  as  it  did  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Anya  .Seton’s  The  Hearth  and 
Eagle  tells  of  a  Marblehead  matriarchy  founded  by  a  girl  who 
came  over  with  the  Lady  Arbella,  and  Beverly’s  trade  with  Suma¬ 
tra  gave  rise  to  The  Pepper  Tree  by  John  Jennings.  Rockport  of 
today  figures  in  The  Prodigal  Women  by  Nancy  Hale,  whose  Essex 
County  roots  are  as  deep  as  those  of  Marquand.  The  hero  of  Anya 
Seton’s  Foxfire  derives  his  characteristics  of  silence,  reserve  and 
grim  determination  no  less  from  his  Ipswich  father  than  from  his 
Apache  mother. 

An  aspect  of  Essex  County  history  that  has  drawn  many  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  recently  is  the  story  of  Salem  Village.  Other  countries 
have  forgiven  themselves  their  witchcraft  delusions.  Our  own 
country  has  seen  other  dark  and  bloody  moments,  other  attacks 
of  mass  hysteria.  And  yet  the  guilt  that  seems  to  lie  heaviest  on 
the  American  conscience  is  the  guilt  for  the  twenty  who  were 
executed  as  witches  in  1692.  It  is  almost  as  if  a  fear  that  it  lay 
in  ourselves  to  repeat  that  crime  had  traveled  in  the  blood  that 
went  out  of  New  England.  “How  many  minds,”  Shirley  Barker 
wrote,  “had  felt  the  call  to  exorcize  something  that  still  lingered 
there — after  250  years — in  that  wry'  little  east-coast  county,  not 
dead,  for  the  dead  lie  still.  In  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said,  there 
was  much  that  had  not  been — or  there  would  not  be  this  terrible 
need  arising  in  many  minds  to  carry  forward  the  exorcism.” 

Each  writer  sees  in  the  tragedy  an  allegory  of  the  special  con¬ 
flicts  of  his  generation.  The  “first  exorcism”  in  modern  times  re¬ 
mains  the  classic:  Esther  Forbes’s  lovely  and  original  Mirror  for 
Witches.  Written  as  if  by  a  contemporary  ,  it  chronicles  the  life 
and  death  of  Doll  Bixby,  a  witch  girl  who  had  a  demon  lover.  Be¬ 
tween  the  solemn  didactic  lines  of  the  narrator,  for  whom  it  is 
an  article  of  faith  that  “where  God  is  there  must  be  His  Evil  Op¬ 
ponent”  one  draws  conclusions  very  different  from  his,  and  yet 
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Miss  Forbes  succeeds  brilliantly  in  making  both  worlds  simultanc' 
ously  plausible,  showing  in  each  the  beauty  and  bravery'  of  Essex 
County’s  confused  but  quarterless  struggles  with  the  imperfections 
of  its  own  soul. 

Miss  Barker’s  novel,  called  Peace,  My  Daughters,  appeared  in 
1949.  Here  again  we  find  the  Devil  in  person,  this  time  tempting 
a  young  Puritan  wife,  and  taking  revenge  on  Salem  Village  when 
she  resisted  him.  Except  for  a  few  fictitious  characters,  the  cast  is 
the  cast  of  history;  and  the  novel’s  strength  and  drama  lie  not  in 
invented  braveries  but  in  the  clear  sight  and  courage  of  Giles  and 
Martha  Corey  and  of  John  Wise. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years,  when  we  have  been  uneasy 
not  only  about  communism  but  also  about  the  way  in  which  in¬ 
quiries  into  communism  were  being  conducted;  when  we  felt 
injustice,  intolerance  and  hatred  increasing  among  us,  we  have 
turned  for  analogies,  for  understanding — and  for  hope — not  to 
lynching  or  to  the  far  closer  parallel  of  what  happened  during  the 
Red  scares  in  the  twenties;  we  have  gone  back  to  the  sin  in  which 
Samuel  Sewall  participated,  and  for  which  he  did  public  penance 
250  years  ago.  In  The  Devil  in  Massachusetts,  Saugus’s  historian 
Marion  L.  Starkey  made  “a  modern  inquiry'  into  the  Salem  witch 
trials.”  Reviewing  all  the  records  in  the  light  of  modern  psycholo¬ 
gy,  she  summed  up  not  only  what  they  revealed  of  the  past  but 
what  they  hold  of  hope  and  fear  for  the  future.  “Salem  Village  in 
1692,”  she  wrote,  “for  all  its  apparent  remoteness  .  .  .  was  a  throb¬ 
bing  part  of  the  great  world.  Its  flare-up  of  irrationality  was  to 
some  extent  a  product  of  the  ideological  intensities  .  .  .  which  rent 
its  age  no  less  than  they  do  ours;  its  swing  to  sanity  through  the 
stubborn  refusal  of  the  few  to  give  way  to  the  hysteria  and  mad 
logic  of  the  many  marked  the  turn  of  a  moral  season  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ....  One  would  like  to  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the 
modern  world  can  in  the  end  deal  with  delusion  as  sanely  and 
courageously  as  the  men  of  old  Massachusetts  dealt  with  theirs." 

By  1952,  when  Arthur  Miller’s  play  The  Crucible  appeared, 
“witch-hunting”  had  become  the  accepted  name  for  some  Congres¬ 
sional  investigations,  among  people  who  felt  them  to  be  a  danger 
as  great  as  that  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  investigating. 

The  analogies  between  such  investigations  and  the  Salem  trials 
is  the  central  theme  of  the  play.  According  to  Miller,  the  trouble 
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Started  when  Abigail  Williams,  having  once  succeeded  in  tempt¬ 
ing  John  Proctor,  and  having  consequently  been  dismissed  by  his 
wife,  seized  on  Tituba’s  technique  of  accusation  as  a  way  of  kill¬ 
ing  Elizabeth  Proctor.  He  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  no  confess¬ 
ing  witch  was  hanged,  as  if  it  offered  an  exact  parallel  with  the 
amnesty  extended  to  informers  on  Communism;  and  the  most  stir¬ 
ring  scene  shows  John  Proctor  going  to  the  gallows  rather  than 
swear  falsely.  This  thesis  impels  Mr.  Miller  to  considerable  distor¬ 
tion  of  history,  making  i  i-year  old  Abigail  into  a  beautiful  tempt¬ 
ress,  and  obscuring  the  issue  of  Giles  Corey’s  peine  forte  et  dure: 
held  in  contempt  of  court  for  refusing  to  betray  the  name  of  a 
friend,  he  is  tortured  to  death.  Thus  both  the  Seventh  Command¬ 
ment  and  the  Fifth  Amendment  suddenly  appear  as  new  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  the  old  witches’  brew. 

Fresh  interpretation  of  old  facts  also  appear  in  Lyon  Phelps’ 
poetic  play  The  Gospel  Witch.  The  ‘Tall  Man  of  Boston”  of  Titu¬ 
ba’s  testimony  has  become  an  envoy  of  Brattle’s;  and  his  Book  a 
record  of  the  goings  on  in  Essex  County: 

"...  the  kind  of  story  that  brought  us  back 

To  our  senses,  for  we  returned  after  damage  enough  was  done.” 

The  prologue  defines  the  situation  in  terms  clear  to  us  today: 

“The  children  we  taught  to  think 

hke  adults,  when  suddenly  caught  in  a  late  crush  of  childhood 
went  wild  for  a  year.  They  dredged  up  the  neighborly  sink 
and  cess  of  our  grudges;  so  armed,  took  what  none  understood, 
an  unnatural  holiday.” 

Martha  Corey  becomes  far  younger  and  more  alluring  than  His¬ 
tory  remembers  her;  and  Thomas  Putnam  becomes  a  former 
admirer  of  hers,  thus  explaining  Ann  Putnam’s  animosity.  Giles 
speaks  of  "the  gizzard  of  a  trifle,”  though  Nathaniel  Ward’s  recon¬ 
dite  and  literary  phrase  sounds  odd  in  an  ill-educated  provincial 
mouth.  The  jail  in  Ipswich  has  moved  from  its  historic  site  on 
Town  Hill  to  where  “the  river  flows  past  at  window  level;”  and 
there  it  is  that  Giles  Corey  is  pressed  to  death,  rather  than  in  the 
usual  open  field  near  Salem.  The  most  supernatural  asp>ect  of  the 
play  is  the  unexplained  number  of  songbirds  warbUng  about  the 
gallows  in  September.  But  in  general  The  Gospel  Witch  adheres 
in  spirit  to  history,  especially  in  Martha  Corey’s  “eminent  prayer” 
on  which  it  closes: 
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"for  these,  and  for  myself,  your  holy,  fallible  citizens, 
that  we  may  come  into  our  eternal  nanchise 
to  witness  failure  upon  a  moment,  so  durably 
we  may  succeed,  and  green  over  the  pregnant  land.” 

A  new  generation  of  writers  have  thus  spread  through  the  coun¬ 
try  the  story  of  Essex  G)unty’s  momentary  failure,  and  durable 
success,  and  with  it  what  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  calls  an  "im¬ 
munizing  memory.”  Furthermore,  the  London  performances  of 
A  Mirror  for  Witches,  Sadlers  Wells’s  only  American  ballet,  and 
the  Paris  performances  of  Les  Sorcieres  de  Salem,  the  French  ver¬ 
sion  of  The  Crucible,  have  carried  the  drama  of  Essex  County’s 
special  shame  and  glory  throughout  the  western  world. 

New  pitchers  still  keep  coming  to  Essex  County’s  old  wells,  to 
find  the  waters  still  living.  The  “Essex  County  consciousness” 
which  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  observed  in  the  writing  of  the  mid¬ 
seventeenth  century  can  be  traced  with  ease  in  the  writing  of  the 
mid-twentieth.  So  the  task  of  the  historian,  the  archivist,  the  anti¬ 
quarian,  the  conservationist,  and  most  of  all,  the  citizen  of  Essex 
County  remains  clear:  as  far  as  is  possible  to  preserve,  unfaked, 
unsentimentalized,  unrestored,  unimproved,  our  attic  of  American 
values. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  CONSERVATION 
By  Samuel  M.  Green 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Historical  Association  at  Ips¬ 
wich  in  August  of  last  year,  Charles  \V.  Eliot,  2nd,  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architectiure  at  Harvard  University,  introduced  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved: 

That  the  Essex  County  Historical  Association  urges  the 
reconsideration  of  the  plans  for  the  widening  and  stiaighten- 
ing  of  Route  lA  at  Windmill  Hill  in  Ipswich  to  save  the 
Barnard  House  from  destruction. 

That  the  Association  request  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
Highway  Historical  Advisory  Committee  from  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  several  local  historical  societies  of  the  State. 

That  the  State  Department  of  PubUc  Works  be  instructed 
by  the  Governor  to  consult  with  said  Highway  Historical 
Advisory  Committee — or  in  the  lack  thereof  with  the  Local 
Historical  Society  in  the  community  where  any  highway  pro¬ 
ject  is  proposed,  prior  to  approval  of  final  plans  concerning 
the  effect  of  such  plans  or  project  on  any  historical  building 
or  sites  which  may  be  involved  for  the  safeguarding  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  historical  buildings  or  sites. 

There  had  been  considerable  concern  in  Ipswich  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  eighteenth-century  house  would  have  to  be  demolished  in  the 
process  of  widening  Route  lA.  In  view  of  the  frequency  of  similar 
problems  it  was  wisely  felt  that  some  course  of  action  supported 
by  more  than  one  Society  or  group  would  have  more  chance  of 
success. 

But  the  importance  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  resolution  hes  not  so  much  in 
its  immediate  practical  purpose  as  it  does  in  the  far-reaching  possi¬ 
bilities  it  suggests.  This  motion  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
interest  in  conservation  and  preservation  which  would  be  regional 
and  not  merely  local.  It  might  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  active 
agency,  with  the  Essex  County  Historical  Association  as  a  nucleus, 
to  deal  with  problems  both  common  to  and  affecting  various  as¬ 
pects  of  preservation  in  the  County  as  a  whole. 

Such  an  agency  would  attempt  to  initiate  legislation  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  zoning  which  would  apply,  for  instance,  not  only  to  the 
differing  cases  of  adjacent  buildings  on  High  Street  in  Newbury- 
port  and  widely  separated  seventeenth-century  houses  in  Ipswich, 
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but  also  to  the  problem  of  preserving  some  important  or  pleasing 
combination  of  building  and  landscape  endangered  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  straightening  of  a  highway. 

The  recent  legislation  creating  the  Beacon  Hill  District  in  the 
City  of  Boston  has  focused  attention  locally  on  the  fact  that  an 
energetic  and  far-seeing  group  can  bring  about  a  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  where  the  task  might  at  first  seem  nearly  insurmountable. 
Yet  the  preservation  of  Beacon  Hill  has  been  preceded  by  several 
other  important  instances.  The  most  conspicuous  examples  are  the 
Vieux  Carre  section  in  New  Orleans  and  the  whole  pre-Civil  War 
area  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  both  of  which  were  zoned  in 
the  nineteen-thirties.  More  recent  examples  are  Alexandria  and 
Williamsburg  in  V'irginia,  the  Georgetown  area  of  the  national  capi¬ 
tal;  Annapolis,  W  inston-Salem  (the  Moravian  settlement  in  Salem), 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  and  St.  Croix  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  list  are  Nantucket  and  Siasconset,  which 
were  created  historic  districts  by  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla¬ 
ture  on  July  22  of  this  year. 

The  arguments  for  such  acts  of  preservation  are  obvious,  but 
should  be  more  generally  recognized.  The  double  significance  of 
architecture  as  beautiful  form  and  as  social  and  historic  commen¬ 
tary’  makes  its  conservation  at  least  as  important  as  the  housing  of 
books  and  documents  in  libraries  and  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
other  objects  in  museums.  Buildings  are  often  more  immediate 
and  more  compelling  in  their  effect  than  any  other  heritage  from 
the  past.  Architecture  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  tangible  of  the 
arts,  and  contributes  perhaps  more  than  any  other  factor  to  the 
quality  of  place.  It  is  also  a  most  vivid  touchstone  to  the  history 
of  a  people,  its  society  and  culture. 

Essex  County  contains  as  rich  a  complex  of  historical  and  cul¬ 
tural  landmarks  as  any  other  similar  region  in  the  country,  if  it  is 
not  indeed  the  richest.  Individual  structures  in  most  of  the  cities, 
and  whole  areas  in  communities  like  Salem  and  Newburyport  are 
sufficient  illustration  of  this  point.  But  the  small  towns  and  the 
countryside,  largely  untouched  hy  the  growth  of  industry  and  of 
population  elsewhere  in  the  state,  are  equally  significant  in  this 
respect. 

It  has  never  been  sufficiently  emphasized  that  landmarks  are 
important  not  only  when  represented  in  isolated  buildings,  but 
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also  when  they  are  taken  in  the  context  of  their  surroundings — 
other  buildings,  landscape,  or  a  combination  of  both.  To  separate 
single  structures  or  groups  of  buildings  from  their  environment  is 
like  severing  a  living  organism.  It  is  the  quality  of  related  unity 
which  gives  an  authenticity  to  Beacon  Hill  and  Charlestown  which 
is  lacking  in  Williamsburg  or  Sturbridge,  no  matter  how  admirable 
and  conscientious  the  restoration  or  assemblage  may  be.  For  the 
way  men  have  built  their  houses  and  laid  out  their  towns,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  character  of  the  terrain,  natural  or  cultivated, 
form  the  character  of  place,  its  genius  loci. 

Those  places  which  have  been  lived  in  for  generations  are  very 
different  from  those  where  the  remains  of  the  past  have  never 
existed  or  have  been  destroyed.  Rural  Essex  County  has  preserved 
to  a  remarkable  degree  the  feeling  and  appearance  of  the  agrarian 
and  maritime  past  of  an  earlier  New  England,  and  has  remained 
in  many  parts  almost  untouched  by  the  uncontrolled  tawdriness 
of  the  contemporary  scene  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  Essex  County 
has  a  profound  historical  importance  for  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  our  common  ideals  and  traditions  were  formed 
here  and  in  immediately  adjacent  parts  of  New  England,  and 
much  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  settled  by  men  from 
here  or  nearby,  who  came  with  memories  of  an  environment  simi¬ 
lar  in  appearance  to  Essex  County  as  it  is  today. 

The  cultivated  countryside  of  meadowland  and  pasture,  of  or¬ 
chards  and  walled  fields  in  the  County  is  further  enhanced  by 
natural  surroundings  of  even  greater  beauty.  The  rocky  promon¬ 
tories  and  inlets  of  Cape  Ann  and  Magnoha,  the  salt  marshes  of 
Newbury  and  Essex,  the  great  stretches  of  beach  and  dune  at 
Plum  Island  and  Ipswich,  the  forests  of  Georgetown  and  Wen- 
ham,  and  the  high  hills  with  views  encompassing  all  this  variety 
of  terrain  make  the  region  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  America  we  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  conserv¬ 
ing  the  more  spectacular  aspects  of  our  landscape  in  the  National 
Parks  of  the  west.  More  recently  the  creation  of  Acadia  National 
Park  and  the  many  state  parks,  not  only  in  the  West  but  also  in 
the  East,  is  a  further  indication  of  such  an  interest.  The  accom- 
phshment  of  the  Trustees  of  Reservations  in  Massachusetts  has 
been  noteworthy  in  this  respect.  Already  it  owns  some  of  the  most 
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impressively  beautiful  and  evocative  spots  in  the  county,  and  has 
helped  in  the  acquisition  of  others,  such  as  Old  Town  Hill  in 
Newbury.  Essex  County  is  also  fortunate  in  having  large  areas  of 
beach,  dune  and  marsh  conserved  by  the  Audubon  Society  and 
the  United  States  Government  as  wild-life  preserves.  These  often 
quite  large  areas  could  serve  as  a  strategic  nucleus  for  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  program  of  conservation,  both  private  and  public,  which 
a  regional  Society  or  group  could  most  effectively  stimulate. 

If  the  already  somewhat  general  interest  in  the  conservation  of 
natural  beauty  could  be  combined  in  one  organization  with  the 
increasing  concern  with  the  preservation  of  historic  or  architec¬ 
tural  monuments;  and  if  the  importance  of  the  effect  of  the  organ¬ 
ic  unity’  of  the  two  could  be  exploited,  the  people  of  Essex  County 
could  make  a  unique  contribution  to  the  aesthetic  enjoyment,  his¬ 
torical  meaning  and  general  cultural  significance  of  an  important 
part  of  the  American  scene  and  the  American  heritage.  Such  a 
contribution  would  be  unique  because  no  exact  precedent  can  be 
discovered  elsewhere.  There  are  two  instances  in  this  country 
which  might  be  somewhat  relevant,  a  law  passed  in  1951  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  "An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  Buildings,  Sites  and  Objects 
of  Historic  Interest  in  the  State,  etc.,”  and  recent  legislation  in 
Puerto  Rico  which  sets  aside  certain  large  areas  for  preservation, 
emphasizing  their  value  to  tourism.  The  Delaware  law,  though  a 
regional  program,  deals  only  with  isolated  buildings.  The  Puerto 
Rico  law  deals  with  separated  areas,  to  be  sure,  but  it  might  offer 
some  useful  arguments  because  it  regards  these  areas  as  consisting 
of  various  structures,  plazas,  monuments  and  gardens  treated  as 
organic  units.  In  European  countries,  similar  regulations,  with 
wider  application  to  aesthetic  and  architectural  worth  (and  not 
merely  historical),  are  common.  The  Commission  des  Monuments, 
for  instance,  has  extensive  control  over  buildings  and  even  whole 
communities  throughout  France.  In  England  the  National  Trust 
for  the  Preservation  of  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural 
Beauty,  which  controls  several  whole  towns  and  large  areas  of 
countryside  as  well  as  individual  buildings  and  estates,  recognizes 
the  need  for  treating  a  building  and  its  surroundings  as  a  living 
whole.  But  it  is  a  private  organization. 

Though  these  precedents  are  not  each  one  completely  relevant, 
they  are  suggestive.  Taken  in  combination  they  could  serve  in 
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some  ways  to  guide  the  procedure  of  an  organization  in  Essex 
County. 

Such  an  organization  (perhaps  it  could  have  a  shorter  title  than 
“The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic  and  Architectural 
Landmarks  and  the  Natural  Beauty  of  Essex  County”)  would 
combine  into  a  more  effective  force  the  various  and  often  disparate 
interests  of  Historical  Societies,  groups  of  architects,  architectural 
historians,  and  landscape  architects;  of  patriotic  associations,  nat¬ 
uralists,  conservationists  and  just  interested  individuals.  Even  if 
at  first  a  program  embracing  all  of  Essex  County  would  not  be 
practical  in  the  near  future,  perhaps  a  particular  project  for  a 
Marblehead,  or  for  an  Ipswich  could  be  emphasized.  Zoning  with 
the  purpose  of  conserving  both  town  and  surrounding  country 
would  be  particularly  feasible  in  Ipswich  for  instance,  where  so 
much  of  the  area  of  beach,  dune  and  marsh  is  preserved  by  the 
Trustees  of  Reservations,  the  Audubon  Society,  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  town  itself  (Town  Hill  and  the  two  com¬ 
mons).  The  town  with  its  venerable  historical  and  literary'  herit¬ 
age,  and  possessing  the  largest  group  of  seventeenth-century  houses 
in  the  country,  is  remarkably  preserved  in  certain  important  areas. 
The  further  conservation  of  the  town  and  its  environment  would 
result  in  a  consistent  region  of  great  natural  and  architectural 
beauty,  evoking  a  w'hole  segment  of  the  tradition  and  appearance 
of  an  older  New  England  in  a  place  quite  near  a  large  metropoh- 
tan  area. 

But  even  if  a  program  embracing  such  an  ambitious  project 
would  be  unfeasible  at  first,  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  an 
enthusiastic,  determined  group  incorporating  various  interests  and 
talents  might  influence  the  passage  of  community,  county  or  even 
state  legislation  which  would  be  helpful  in  many  local  instances. 
For  example,  the  pooling  of  legal  and  other  appropriate  profession¬ 
al  talent  from  throughout  the  county  would  benefit  the  Chestnut 
Street  Associates  and  others  in  Salem  who  might  be  interested  in 
doing  there  what  had  been  accomplished  on  Beacon  Hill  and  in 
Nantucket. 

At  the  very  least,  a  regional  Society  would  be  a  more  effective 
center  of  information  and  appeal  than  any  existing  separate  organ¬ 
ization.  Small  protest  meetings  and  letters  to  the  local  press  and 
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the  Boston  Herald  are  not  enough  when  the  consequences  of  wid¬ 
ening  a  highway  are  at  stake.  In  fact,  if  a  Society  of  this  kind 
could  stimulate  the  initiation  of  legislation,  re-interpreting  the 
meaning  of  public  interest  or  public  welfare  in  its  application  to 
the  rights  and  usages  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  this 
service  alone  would  justify  its  existence.  Perhaps  it  could  be  effec¬ 
tively  pointed  out  to  the  legislators  that  the  public  is  better  served 
in  some  instances  by  the  continued  existence  of  a  group  of  typical 
and  beautiful  structures,  or  of  a  configuration  of  buildings,  plant¬ 
ing  and  landscape  than  by  the  most  efficient  and  economical  way 
to  go  from  one  point  to  another.  After  all,  the  engineer  in  public 
works  feels  he  is  best  serving  the  public  when  he  is  most  efficient 
within  the  context  of  his  training,  his  profession  and  the  job  to 
be  done.  It  is  the  duty  of  other  more  liberally  oriented  persons  to 
show  the  efficiency  expert  that  there  are  other  values  beyond  those 
he  considers  to  be  consistent  with  reason  and  progress.  If  a  broad¬ 
er  view  is  taken  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  public  roads  than 
the  purely  efficient  one  of  getting  somewhere,  then  the  motorist 
(spurred  by  historical  piety,  hteraiy'  sentiment  or  by  the  romance  of 
a  road  map  and  the  connotations  of  place  names)  will  find  some¬ 
thing  beside  the  unimaginative  straight  ribbon  of  road,  the  view 
replaced  by  the  cut  through  the  hill,  and  the  memorial  plaque 
instead  of  the  landmark  itself.  He  will  find  something  pleasing, 
vivid,  and  significant  to  utiUze  the  excess  horsepower,  ampUtude 
and  comfort  of  his  car  to  get  to,  and  not  just  the  disappointment 
and  sad  emptiness  of  the  spoiled,  ruined  or  forgotten  site. 

A  few  years  ago  the  voices  urging  conservation  hardly  carried 
beyond  the  thresholds  of  antiquarian  societies  and  the  meeting 
places  of  architectural  historians.  Fortunately  this  almost  complete 
indifference  has  begun  to  disappear.  But  the  next  step  is  to  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  the  merely  local,  and  it  must  be  done  before  greater 
expansion  in  prosperous  sections  and  further  neglect  in  more  de¬ 
pressed  areas  causes  the  further  disappearance  of  what  is  left  of 
a  precious  heritage.  As  a  sufficient  gesture  to  the  past  we  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  good  restoration  or  the  substitution  of  an  imita¬ 
tion  for  the  real  thing  which  still  exists.  Essex  County  still  draws 
the  tourist,  for  it  has  a  genuine  flavor  which  other  nearby  areas 
have  lost  or  are  rapidly  losing.  But  this  will  not  continue  to  be  the 
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case  if  Routes  lA  and  121,  for  instance,  are  arbitrarily  widened 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency,  when  Route  i ,  the  Newburyport  cut- 
off,  and  128  are  available  for  the  person  in  a  hurry. 

Our  intangible  cultural  and  aesthetic  resources  are  as  important 
as  our  natural  ones,  and  more  imbued  with  human  values.  They 
must  be  saved  before  they  are  lost  forever. 


THE  EASIEST  ROOM  IN  HELL 
By  Marion  L.  Starkey 


I. 

In  meeting  of  a  January  Sunday  the  breath  rises  white  and 
visible.  The  wind  gusts  in  between  the  leaded  casements  and  the 
visible  congregation  of  God,  ranged  according  to  the  strict  protocol 
of  age  and  station,  endures  numbly  at  the  feet  of  the  awful  black 
minister. 

These  are  children  of  a  bitter  era,  a  century  which  throughout 
the  world  has  brought  not  peace  but  a  sword;  the  very  spirit  of 
their  times  has  bred  in  them  a  faith  high  and  severe,  a  knowledge 
that  strait  is  the  way  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  The  upthrust 
of  such  faith  as  theirs  has  done  strange  and  terrible  things  beyond 
the  seas  in  the  world  from  which  their  fathers  fled.  Luther’s  Ger¬ 
many  is  a  desert  after  the  furious  intensities  of  its  thirty  years  of 
ideological  war;  England  has  been  won  by  the  godly  only  to  be  lost 
again  to  the  antichrist;  the  great  scarlet  whore  has  turned  on  the 
righteous  in  France  and  is  driving  out  the  Huguenots. 

This  people  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  have  suffered  less 
than  these  others.  It  was  given  to  their  fathers  to  be  led  into  tlie 
wilderness  to  found  a  city  of  God,  and  in  so  leading  them,  God 
has  marvelously  prospered  them.  But  now,  a  decade  from  the  close 
of  the  century  that  saw  their  victory,  a  change  has  come.  God  has 
withdrawn  His  face;  it  has  seemed  in  these  past  years  as  if  He 
were  about  to  dehver  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  What 
sin  unrepented  of  has  made  this  necessary?  Or  is  the  measure  of 
their  present  tribulation  a  sign  that  the  Second  Coming  is  at  hand, 
that  they  in  the  flesh  will  see  Doomsday  accomplished?  Have  they 
come  to  “the  evening  of  the  world  when  wolves  are  much  abroad”? 

In  a  hundred  Massachusetts  meeting  houses  this  January  morn¬ 
ing  the  faithful  sit  and  lift  their  ears,  craving  assurance.  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  the  least,  the  most  trivial  of  trials  that  they 
should  sit  cold  in  an  unheated  meeting  house  on  a  bitter  morning. 
Indeed,  as  they  bend  their  minds  to  follow  the  minister’s  delicate 
scalpelings  of  doctrine  and  text,  it  is  not  a  trial  at  all.  For  man, 
born  in  sin,  imperilled  all  his  life  by  the  everlasting  wrath,  craves 
the  word  of  salvation  as  he  craves  meat  and  drink. 
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But — and  perhaps  this  is  the  transgression  of  the  elect — not  all 
the  number  sitters  on  the  hard  benches  are  of  the  elect;  indeed 
possibly  the  majority  are  not.  So  demanding  a  faith  does  not  grant 
the  seal  of  the  G)venant  to  every  applicant,  nor  does  it  seek  appli¬ 
cants  among  those  obviously  unworthy  to  receive  it.  Here  among 
the  believers  sit  men  and  women  who  accept  passively,  and  some¬ 
times  even  resentfully  the  obligation  of  attending  meeting  twice 
on  Sabbath  and  once  on  lecture  day;  to  be  sure  probably  more  of 
them  come  willingly  than  not,  for  Sunday  meeting  is  the  chmax 
of  the  week,  its  ministers  the  best  informed  men  of  the  colony, 
their  sermons  its  only  drama.  Yet  these  attend  without  sharing; 
communion  is  not  for  them,  nor  voice  in  elections,  sacred  or  civil. 
In  the  lukewarmness,  indifference  and  occasional  hostility  of 
these  souls  predestined  to  damnation  in  their  craving  for  unhal¬ 
lowed  pleasures,  there  is  danger.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
difficulty  the  tithingman  even  now  is  having  with  children  in  the 
congregation,  particularly  with  the  small  boys  in  the  gallery,  may 
be  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  unregenerate  hired  men 
and  serving  maids,  to  this  indigestible  lump  in  the  leavened  bread 
of  the  congregation. 

The  little  girls  are  not  too  much  trouble,  for  they  are  scattered 
through  the  congregation  in  the  restraining  society  of  mothers, 
aunts  and  grandmothers.  In  their  long  gowns,  white  neckerchiefs 
and  drab  cloaks,  the  hoods  pushed  back  from  their  fair  hair,  they 
present  a  convincing  appearance  of  sanctity,  and  are  indeed  more 
often  than  not  concentrated,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  their 
nervous  systems,  on  the  more  sensational  aspects  of  the  sermon. 
A  lawless  frizzing  of  the  hair,  a  tendency  to  giggle,  the  affecting 
of  a  bright  ribbon  unbecoming  her  age  and  station  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  expected  of  a  litde  girl.  Or  so  think  the  tithingmen, 
innocent  as  of  this  year  of  the  demoniac  energies  that  a  she-child 
may  repress  under  a  demure  exterior. 

With  the  little  boys  it  is  another  story.  Most  of  them  sit  in  the 
gallery  behind  and  above  everyone  else,  facing  the  pitiless  glare  of 
the  upper  tier  of  windows.  Most  of  them  are  children  of  the  elect, 
and  for  all  the  inscrutability  of  the  ways  of  God,  it  is  usually  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  are  destined  to  salvation.  That  any  at  all  are  born 
to  grace  is,  however,  a  bold  assumption,  for  they  include  a  great 
store  of  wrigglers  and  itchers  and  whisperers;  one  has  smuggled 
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a  hound  to  meeting  with  him,  another  a  knife  with  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  whittle.  When  such  as  these  are  not  watched,  their  con¬ 
duct  may  easily  become  a  scandal;  they  are  watched. 

For  the  restless  members  of  the  congregation,  the  unregenerate, 
the  stones  which  the  Builder  rejected,  and  the  still  imperfectly  re¬ 
generate,  that  is  nearly  all  the  children,  the  meeting  is  an  eternity 
in  limbo.  The  meeting  house  is  bleaker  than  a  barn,  being  without 
a  barn’s  homely  details.  Every  popish  fantasy  has  been  sheered 
from  its  plain  service,  the  warm,  winking  candles,  the  images  of 
the  friendly  saints,  the  stained  glass,  the  carved  reredos,  the  robed 
choir.  There  is  no  comeliness  on  which  to  rest  the  eye,  and  what 
comes  to  the  ear  is  forbidding.  If  now  and  then  loveliness  flashes 
in,  rich  Oriental  loveliness  from  an  Old  Testament  text,  it  is  re¬ 
vealed  only  that  it  may  be  coldly  dissected. 

Christ  mysteriously  has  been  excluded  from  this  most  Christian 
service.  The  Christ  who  said  to  sinners,  “Go  and  sin  no  more,” 
and  of  small  boys  and  girls,  “Forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,”  is  simply  not  present.  His  name  indeed  is 
spoken,  but  only  as  another  doctrine,  a  symbol,  a  Man  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  who  having  taken  on  himself  the  burden  of  atonement  has 
only  made  damnation  more  damnable.  The  symbol  is  there,  but 
the  warm,  living  spirit  of  loving  kindness  has  dissipated  hke  breath 
in  the  frigid  air.  These  people,  beset  in  a  wilderness  filled  with 
devils,  dedicated  to  a  high  purpose,  have  found  their  natural  kin¬ 
ship  with  a  people  who  were  dedicated  in  another  wilderness  a 
whole  millennium  before  the  gentle,  indignant,  subversive  Christ 
was  born. 

But  dedicated  they  are,  those  of  the  elect;  let  there  be  no  mis¬ 
take  about  that.  They  have  shorn  their  worship  of  color  and  light 
not  out  of  perversity,  not  alone  out  of  hatred  for  Rome,  though  the 
hatred  is  there,  but  out  of  a  resolution  to  face  the  facts  of  life  un¬ 
flinching,  to  look  on  the  terror  that  underhes  the  world  without 
veiling  its  outlines  in  beauty.  They  are  not  monkish  men;  the  pale 
minister  will  go  home  to  embrace  his  wife  and  beget  yet  another 
child.  They  have  accepted  the  whole  fife.  They  have  not  turned 
their  backs  on  the  world  but  have  set  out  to  conquer  it.  They  are 
a  wonderful  people,  these  Puritans,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners.  Their  world  is  monolithic;  they  cannot  admit  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  another  road  to  God  than  the  one  revealed  to  the  a,  and 
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whoever  seeks  such  a  way,  be  he  their  own  child,  be  he  their  king, 
will  be  ruthlessly  crushed. 

So  they  sit  cold  in  meeting  and  attend  the  doctrine;  and  among 
them  the  unregenerate  and  the  children  sit  too,  and  some  of  these 
shudder  away  from  a  gospel  so  heroic  and  so  hard.  At  least  the 
more  sensitive  among  the  children  shudder;  they  let  their  minds 
follow  the  sermon  to  the  icy  brink  of  the  unknowable,  to  death 
and  damnation,  and  they  tremble  and  catch  their  breath.  Others, 
tougher,  let  the  words  resound  unheard  over  their  heads  and  take 
comfort  in  their  own  irrepressible  unregeneracies.  The  httle  girls 
make  sidelong  appraisals  of  the  broadcloth  and  laces  of  the  gentry, 
their  silent  conjectures  about  an  empty  bench  or  a  sign  of  a  hither¬ 
to  unsuspected  pregnancy.  The  boys  in  their  gallery  snuffle  and 
kick  and  wriggle;  they  receive  a  crack  over  the  head  from  the  tith¬ 
ing  man,  savor  the  tinghng  reahty  thereof,  and  look  out  through 
the  window  at  the  horses  stamping  in  their  sheds. 

Then  at  last,  for  not  even  a  Cotton  Mather  can  keep  up  a  ser¬ 
mon  much  over  three  hours,  they  are  free.  While  their  parents 
linger  at  the  church  door  to  collect  the  news  of  the  day,  Sunday 
meeting  being  also  the  Puritan  equivalent  of  Sunday  paper,  the 
children  get  them  home.  The  fire  is  warm  and  friendly  in  the 
kitchen,  the  kettle  bubbles  on  the  hob,  and  the  smell  from  the 
brick  oven  is  good.  God  in  His  mercy  has  provided  one  jolly  event 
to  alleviate  the  terrors  and  the  tediums  of  His  Sabbath;  it  now  hes 
just  ahead  of  them,  and  Massachusetts  Puritans  set  a  good  table. 

2. 

In  Judge  Samuel  Sewall’s  house,  hard  by  Samuel  Willard’s  Old 
South  Church,  the  younger  Samuel,  now  eleven,  snatched  an  apple 
from  the  table  and  stood  before  the  leaping  fire  to  eat  it. 

The  womenfolk  of  the  family,  mother,  and  his  httle  sisters  Betty 
and  Hannah,  laid  away  their  Sunday  cloaks,  got  on  their  aprons, 
and  set  about  the  dishing  up  of  Sunday  dinner.  One  dined  well 
at  the  Sewalls;  governors,  and  greater  than  governors,  the  minis¬ 
ters,  Willard  himself,  the  Mathers,  father  and  son,  seldom  refused 
an  invitation.  Sunday  dinner,  however,  would  be  simple,  requir¬ 
ing  a  minimum  of  labor  as  befitted  the  day;  most  of  it  had  been 
sealed  up  on  Sabbath  eve  in  the  brick  oven,  beans  and  a  chicken 
pasty.  The  women  worked  to  extract  this  provision;  Betty  ran  up- 
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stairs  to  fetch  down  jellies  and  pies  from  the  cold  North  chamber; 
young  Samuel,  idhng  by  the  fire,  bit  into  his  apple. 

“Sam.” 

The  child  started.  His  father  suddenly  loomed  above  him,  look¬ 
ing  down  at  him  with  a  gravity  that  boded  no  good.  Young  Sam 
had  lately  got  out  of  the  habit  of  this  father;  the  latter  had  been 
a  year  abroad  in  England  on  business  dimly  connected  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  state.  The  boy  felt  that  life  had  gone  very  well  without 
him;  he  had  repossessed  himself  of  his  rightful  domination  of  his 
mother,  having  only  his  sisters  and  his  small  brother  Joseph  to 
contend  with,  and  though  his  mother  had  kept  him  to  his  chores, 
his  book,  and  his  catechism,  he  had  enjoyed  a  great  release  from 
the  austerity  of  his  father’s  preoccupation  with  his  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare. 

But  the  father  was  back,  back  not  only  from  England  but  from 
church;  w'ith  a  familiar  sinking  Sam  faced  him,  or  managed  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  fihal  respect  not  quite  to  face  him.  He  made  a 
small  noise  of  acknowledgement  and  went  on  with  his  apple. 

“Sam,  do  you  know  your  Cousin  Burner  is  dead?  Little  Richard 
died  only  yesterday  of  the  small  pox.” 

Sam  felt  something  like  relief.  In  his  father’s  tones  he  had 
scented  admonition,  an  after-sermon  sermon.  But  the  death  of 
Richard  Burner — for  the  moment  the  fact  hardly  penetrated — 
was  none  of  his  doing.  His  father  could  hardly  preach  to  him 
about  that. 

But  his  father  could. 

“Sam,  it  might  easily  have  been  you.  It  may  be  you  tomorrow. 
There  is  much  small  pox  about,  and  who  knows  whom  God  may 
call  next?” 

The  child  gave  his  father  an  enigmatic  sidelong  glance,  and 
stohdly  worked  his  jaws  at  the  apple;  over  his  face  came  the  stub¬ 
born,  withdrawn  look  that  his  father  knew  and  dreaded.  Yet  the 
father  could  not  relinquish  his  duty. 

“Sam,  it  is  a  sign  to  all  of  us  to  prepare  for  death.  Every  day, 
every  hour  all  of  us  must  think  of  it.  God’s  judgment  awaits  us 
all.  When  you  pray,  Sam,  think  of  your  death  and  pray  with  all 
your  heart.” 

But  searching  his  son’s  face  the  father  could  not  make  out  that 
the  child  had  so  much  as  heard  him.  He  turned  away  disheart- 
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ened.  Children  are  like  arrows,  and  happy  is  the  man  who  has 
a  quiver  full  of  them,  and  yet  how  powerful  is  the  hold  of  the  old 
Adam  on  the  young  child.  Was  he  perhaps  happier  in  the  children 
who  had  died?  They  had  at  least  died  in  baptism,  snatched  there¬ 
by  from  damnation,  from  “the  easiest  room  in  hell”  which  God’s 
mercy  reserves  for  infants  who  die  before  they  can  be  got  to  a 
church  font.  All  were  safe  in  Sewall’s  concept  of  heaven,  “that 
magnificent.  Convenient  Palace  everyway  fitted  and  furnished”, 
that  spiritual  heritage  which  he  longed  for  his  children — con¬ 
sciously  at  least — even  more  than  he  longed  for  them  to  grow  that 
they  might  in  season  come  into  his  carefully  husbanded  substance. 
Well,  this  Samuel  had  been  baptized  too,  but  he  had  long  out¬ 
grown  his  innocence;  now  at  eleven  his  sins  were  thick  upon  him, 
and  as  was  plain  from  this  interview,  his  heart  was  hardened 
against  repentance. 

Meanwhile  on  the  table  the  pewter  plates  were  laid,  and  the 
wooden  trenchers  carried  in  with  steaming  bread  and  pastry.  There 
were  pots  of  honey  and  jelly,  pats  of  butter  and  tankards  of  ale, 
for  no  one  in  this  time  and  place  willingly  risked  drinking  water. 
The  family  was  ready  to  sit  down  to  the  good  cheer  which  the  Lord 
had  provided,  but  first  the  Lord  must  be  thanked. 

“Sam,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  commanded  the  elder  Samuel. 

Young  Sam  threw  the  core  of  his  apple  into  the  fire,  stood  at  his 
place  and  bowed  his  head. 

“Our  Father,”  he  said  huskily,  and  that  was  all  he  did  say. 

“Go  on,  Sam.” 

“Our  Father.”  Then  the  child  choked  and  scared  them  all  by 
a  bitter  cry. 

“Son,  what  is  it?” 

But  Sam  was  beyond  speech;  when  he  tried  it  was  only  to  shriek 
again.  His  breath  came  convulsively,  almost  as  if  he  were  in  a  fit, 
and  when  his  mother  caught  him  to  her,  she  found  him  wracked 
with  shudders.  His  emotion  was  contagious;  his  sensitive  sister 
Betty  wept  with  him. 

Incoherently,  between  sobs,  Sam  gasped  out  something  about 
dying.  He  was  going  to  die,  he  didn’t  want  to  die.  “Oh  mother, 
don’t  let  them!” 

The  good  dinner  was  cold  before  the  weeping  of  the  child  could 
be  stilled.  But  for  all  the  distress  and  uproar,  wonderful  peace  had 
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come  over  the  anxious  heart  of  the  father.  It  was  a  sign  from  God. 
His  child  was  not  unregenerate;  he  had  not  hardened  his  heart, 
the  grace  of  God  was  working  in  him,  and  thirstily  had  all  four 
children  hstened  to  the  texts  their  father  brought  out  to  bind  Sam’s 
spiritual  wounds.  “Oh  death,  where  is  thy  sting?” 

3- 

In  the  evening  after  family  prayers,  before  banking  the  fire  for 
the  night  in  the  great  hall,  the  elder  Samuel,  as  was  his  frequent 
custom,  sat  at  his  writing  table  and  by  mingled  firelight  and  can¬ 
dlelight  added  a  page  to  his  diary.  This  was  no  uncommon  pursuit 
for  such  Puritans  as  had  the  means  to  buy  white  paper.  It  is  good 
for  the  soul  to  keep  its  own  account  with  God.  Like  others,  Sewall 
devoted  many  fines  to  soul  searching,  to  the  recording  of  reflec¬ 
tions  that  had  given  him  refreshments  or  pain  and  such  evidences 
of  God’s  providence  as  had  come  to  his  attention,  be  they  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  a  beef  creature  plunging  through  the  Boston  streets  at  night, 
the  shining  of  a  rainbow  after  a  shower,  or  an  odd  dream. 

There  was  also  much  else,  for  Sewall  was  a  business  man  and 
magistrate,  acquainted  with  everyone  of  note  in  town  and  engaged 
in  a  hundred  outgoing  activities.  Some  of  the  details  of  these  also 
got  set  down  in  his  diar>',  the  Council’s  stormy  sessions  with  An¬ 
dros,  weddings,  birthings,  days  of  humiliation  and  days  of  thanks¬ 
giving.  Sewall  was  indeed  to  Boston  what  his  contemporary  Pepys 
was  to  London;  if  his  spiritual  preoccupations  robbed  his  record 
of  the  spice  and  salt  of  the  latter’s,  his  nevertheless  did  not  lack 
for  shrewd  observation  and  concise  and  telling  expression.  Could 
young  Sam  have  read  it — and  no  doubt  in  time  he  did — he  would 
have  found  a  less  forbidding  father  than  the  one  he  knew,  a  na¬ 
ture  in  which  holy  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  was  mingled  with 
much  sweetness  and  childlike  humility. 

On  this  evening  Sewall  set  down  the  details  of  Sam’s  outburst. 
“  ‘Twas  at  noon.”  Then  he  leafed  back  and  looked  for  other  entries 
on  his  eldest  son,  on  whose  spiritual  progress  he  already  had  a 
small  dossier.  What  he  found  under  the  entry  of  July  27,  1689, 
when  he  buried  the  infant  Stephen  may  have  given  him  pause. 

The  Puritan  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  infant  damnation,  in¬ 
evitably  in  Sewall’s  mind  this  evening,  was  perhaps  more  modem 
than  it  looked.  Freudian  psychology  has  after  all  its  Calvinist  side. 
Puritan  theologian  and  psychoanalyst  agree  that  the  newborn  child 
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is  an  ancient  creature,  so  rich  already  in  experience,  so  confirmed 
in  fleshly  cravings  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  concession  of  even 
“the  easiest  room  in  hell”  if  it  dies  a-borning. 

Young  Samuel  had  escaped  infant  damnation,  but  what  of  the 
severer  degree  of  damnation  reserved  for  those  who  have  heard  the 
Word  but  not  received  it?  Had  he  these  eleven  years  grown  in 
grace  or  was  he  only  confirmed  in  his  original  sins?  The  father’s 
diary  could  give  no  plain  answer  to  such  a  question;  on  its  evi¬ 
dence  one  could  only  hazard  a  guess  that  at  eleven  Sam’s  case  lay 
balanced  between  the  two  extremes  of  sin  and  grace.  He  was  a 
sinner,  no  doubt  about  that,  but  that  grace  intermittently  worked 
within  him  was  manifest  in  certain  recorded  flashes  of  guilt  and 
terror. 

Probably — and  now  this  is  Freud  not  Calvin  speaking — Sam’s 
guilt  was  bound  up  with  his  relations  to  his  father  and  his  sibUngs. 
'There  would  be  episodes  unrecorded  because  unsuspected  when 
the  child,  restless  in  his  trundle  bed,  would  hear  murmurs  and 
gasps  not  understood  and  yet  understood  only  too  well  and  with 
bhnding  resentment.  'The  child  hated  the  father,  and  that  is  sin, 
possibly  the  unpardonable  sin,  for  it  is  the  father  who  sets  the 
pattern  of  the  world;  God  is  the  father. 

Then  there  was  another  sin,  another  perverse  object  of  hate. 
There  would  be  the  night  of  alarms,  of  comings  and  goings.  'The 
httle  boy  would  be  ejected  from  the  chamber  by  womenfolk  rush¬ 
ing  not  only  from  his  household  but  from  neighboring  houses  to 
take  charge.  The  father  set  out  into  the  night  with  his  lantern, 
challenged  by  the  watch,  and  returned  presently  with  a  strange 
woman,  the  midwife.  She  sat  before  the  fire,  which  had  been 
stirred  up  anew,  and  fitted  together  the  parts  of  the  birthing  stool 
drawn  from  her  ominous  black  bag.  Then  terror  ruled  the  house 
— even  when  there  was  no  sound  it  was  terror — and  at  last  came 
a  puhng  cry;  a  red  baby  was  brought  to  the  fire,  a  resented  new¬ 
comer  in  an  already  overpopulated  world. 

Not  consciously  does  a  child,  sternly  instructed  in  the  cate¬ 
chism,  wish  for  the  death  of  such  an  interloper.  “Your  httle  broth¬ 
er,”  says  his  mother  faintly,  fancying  she  is  making  peace  between 
them;  “We’ll  call  him  Stephen.”  But  the  baby,  more  sentient  than 
his  elders,  senses  the  chill  of  hatred  from  the  older  brother;  he 
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whimpers  and  pines.  It  profits  them  little  that  after  his  baptism 
Cotton  Mather  himself  comes  to  pray.  The  last  whimper  ends  in 
a  gasp,  a  brief  convulsion  and  rigidity.  “See?  I  told  you!”  says  the 
devil  in  the  secret  heart  of  young  Sam. 

The  small  coffin  is  made.  The  pall  bearers  come,  and  the  father 
gives  out  gloves  and  rings.  Then  they  all  set  out  together  down  the 
hill  to  the  massive  sandstone  vault  in  the  Granary  Burning  Ground. 

At  the  tomb  something  untoward  happens.  A  paU  bearer  stum¬ 
bles,  nearly  dropping  the  little  box,  and  young  Sam,  looking  be¬ 
yond,  sees  into  the  open  vault.  Before  him  all  spectral  lie  the 
mouldering  coffins  of  his  grandfather  and  forgotten  brothers  and 
sisters.  “As  I  am,  so  shall  you  be.”  It’s  as  if  the  baby  in  the  coffin 
the  unwanted,  rejected  brother,  had  spoken,  sneering  at  the  living. 
It  is  as  if  Baby  Stephen  had  pointed  directly  to  Sam’s  compart¬ 
ment  in  that  dreadful  place,  and  now  Sam  knows  for  a  certainty 
that  this,  not  a  “magnificent  convenient  Palace”,  the  company  of 
slugs  not  of  angels,  is  what  is  reserved  for  the  Ukes  of  him. 

The  child’s  heart  constricts  within  him;  he  utters  his  guilt  and 
despair  in  a  great  cry  and  has  to  be  led  from  the  place. 

This  episode  Sewall  could  read,  for  he  had  set  it  down  three 
years  earlier;  reading  it  he  could  the  more  readily  understand  and 
pity  this  day’s  outburst.  But  pity  and  understanding  were  not  what 
he  sought,  not  in  this  sense.  For  his  child  he  asked  not  comfort 
but  only  the  road  to  salvation.  What  cause  for  pity  if  the  road  be 
hard? 

Indeed  it  is  hard  to  be  a  child.  That  it  happens  to  everyone 
makes  it  no  easier.  The  last  struggle  of  a  small  child,  that  lustful 
animal  who  fights  for  its  life  against  the  ruthless,  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  conventions  of  elder  humanity  can  be  resolved  not  by  reason 
but  by  oblivion.  For  the  unspeakable  dilemma  of  childhood  there 
is  no  justice,  no  comfort;  there  is  only  forgetting.  Every  adult,  be 
he  ever  so  sane,  so  wise,  so  just,  carries  stifled  within  him  the 
frantic,  helpless  weeping  of  the  child. 

This  is  so  and  will  always  be  so  and  no  help  for  it.  Yet  the 
inescapable  tragedy  leaves  more  scars  on  some  than  on  others.  Lov¬ 
ing  kindness  may  not  more  quickly  tame  the  young  animal  than 
terror,  but  the  latter  will  more  quietly  fall  into  its  destined  sleep. 
In  all  places,  in  all  times  there  is  love;  in  all  there  is  terror.  But 
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some  places,  some  times  are  more  productive  of  one  than  the  other. 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  loved  their  children  and  did  not 
wilhngly  give  them  stone  for  bread.  But  the  harshness  of  their 
times  and  of  the  creed  their  times  had  bred  in  them,  had  robbed 
them  of  the  playfulness  that  might  have  enabled  them  to  absorb 
some  of  the  shocks  for  their  children.  In  the  name  of  duty  they 
dared  not  veil  from  their  children  the  face  of  the  terror  that  they 
lived  by.  And  the  fantasies  of  the  children,  drugged  into  uneasy, 
guilty  slumber,  were  preparing  a  terrible  vengeance  on  their  elders. 

Young  Samuel  was  not  the  first  to  cry  out  against  the  intoler¬ 
able,  nor  the  last.  Through  the  children,  not  only  the  little  ones 
but  the  stifled  children  in  the  elders,  roused  by  the  stresses  of  ado¬ 
lescence  or  by  the  confusion  of  a  world  in  which  they  had  lost 
their  way,  the  devil  himself  was  about  to  be  unleashed  on  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  elder  Samuel,  sitting  by  the  fire  this  Sunday  evening  to 
record  the  wavering  progress  of  his  son,  would  sit  again  to  record 
episodes  in  that  later  evil.  And  one  day  an  unwitting  word  from 
Sam  would  in  its  turn  smite  the  father’s  heart  into  bitter  repent¬ 
ance,  into  knowledge  that  righteousness  is  not  always  godliness, 
that  God’s  wisdom  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
man’s  creed. 
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POX  AND  POLITICS  IN  MARBLEHEAD,  1773-1774 
By  George  A.  Billias 

Marblehead,  the  foremost  fishing  port  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  decade  before  1775,  was  second  only  to  Boston  in  population, 
wealth  and  economic  importance.^  With  sixty  merchants  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce,  it  was  one  of  New  England’s  major  shipping 
centers;  with  five  thousand  inhabitants  it  was  the  sixth  largest 
town  in  the  thirteen  colonies.-  Politically,  too,  the  Marbleheaders 
were  second  only  to  their  Boston  neighbors  in  their  support  of  the 
revolutionary  cause.  Why  then  during  the  critical  period  1773- 
1774  when  the  Tea  Party  and  Intolerable  Acts  placed  Boston  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  radical  movement  did  Marblehead  lag  so  far 
behind?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  little-known  episode  called  the 
“Smallpox  War”  which  drove  a  wedge  between  patriot  leaders  and 
their  followers,  diverted  the  energies  and  attention  of  Marblehead¬ 
ers  from  the  main  event  to  what  was  in  effect  a  side  show',  and 
nearly  deprived  Massachusetts’  radicals  of  Marblehead’s  backing. 

From  1770  on,  four  men  emerged  to  dominate  the  Marblehead 
scene:  the  two  Glover  brothers,  John  and  Jonathan,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  and  Azor  Orne.  Possessing  wealth  and  social  station,  this 
local  merchant  aristocracy  controlled  the  political  life  of  the  towm. 
As  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  has  remarked,  economic  inequality  made 
political  democracy  a  sham  in  seaboard  Massachusetts.  “Few  town 
meetings  have  been  held  near  tidewater  where  the  voice  of  ship¬ 
owner,  merchant,  or  master  mariner  did  not  carry  more  weight 
than  that  of  fisherman,  counting-room  clerk,  or  common  seaman.”* 

For  evidence  that  this  was  true  in  Marblehead,  we  need  only 
turn  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  William  Bentley,  Salem  diarist  and 
keen  observer  of  local  affairs.  Writing  of  the  two  Glover  brothers 
and  Azor  Orne  in  1804,  Bentley  remarked: 

1.  A  contemporary  historian  reported  that  in  1770:  "...  ithel  town 
was  supposed  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  any  other 
town  of  the  province,  Boston  excepted;  its  proportion  in  the  province  tax 
was  next  to  Boston,  and  [it]  was  supposed  at  that  time  to  have  imported 
more  hard  money  than  any  other  town  in  the  province.”  John  Eliot.  “A 
Topographical  and  Historical  Account  of  Marblehead,”  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society  Collections,  VIII  (1802),  57. 

2.  Thomas  A.  Lee,  "The  Lee  Family,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions,  LII,  (iQtb)  330;  hereinafter  referred  to  as  E.I.H.C.  and  Samuel 
E.  Morison,  The  Slaritime  History  of  Massachusetts,  1 783*1 860  (Boston, 
1921),  23. 

3.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  23. 
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These  three  men  gave  a  character  to  Marblehead  in  the  last 

generation  or  for  the  last  thirty  years  .  .  .  The  leading  men 

had  power  nowhere  else  known  in  N.  England.^ 

This  power  was  expressed  in  the  virtual  monopoly  the  three  men 
and  Gerry  held  over  the  political  positions  of  the  town  from  1770 
down  to  1775. 

John  Glover,  who  later  became  famous  as  a  mihtary  leader  in 
the  Revolutionary'  War,  served  on  the  all-important  Marblehead 
committee  of  correspondence  from  December  1772  to  March  1774. 
His  brother,  Jonathan,  was  elected  selectman  in  1771  and  for  the 
following  two  years.  In  contrast  to  brother  John  who  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  patriot  cause  throughout,  Jonathan  appears  to 
have  carried  water  on  both  shoulders  for  a  time.  In  December 
1772,  he  protested  a  set  of  radical  resolutions  passed  at  a  Marble¬ 
head  town  meeting  on  the  grounds  that  the  resolves  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  sentiments  of  the  community.®  However,  on  most  occa¬ 
sions  he  must  have  appeared  to  favor  the  anti-British  side  that  was 
so  popular  in  town  or  else  he  would  not  have  been  re-elected. 

Elbridge  Gerry',  fiery  radical.  Harvard  graduate,  and  well-to-do 
merchant,  was  the  youngest  and  most  famous  of  the  foursome. 
Serving  as  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1772,  he  met 
and  fell  under  the  influence  of  Sam  Adams,  who  gave  him  a  politi¬ 
cal  tutelage  far  better  than  the  one  he  received  at  college.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Marblehead  fired  with  zeal  for  the  revolutionary'  cause,  his 
enthusiasm  was  sustained  by  a  continuous  flow  of  letters  from  his 
old  mentor.  Indeed,  Morison  writes,  "...  Geny'  developed  an 
even  keener  scent  than  his  master  for  t}Tanny.”®  A  thin,  dapper 
little  man,  Gerry  proved  to  be  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
patriot  party  in  Marblehead,  and  more  often  than  not  it  was  his 
powerful  pen  that  drafted  the  letters  of  the  local  committee  of 
correspondence. 

Azor  Orne  is  perhaps  not  as  well  known  as  the  Glovers  or  Gerry'. 
Coming  from  a  prominent  Marblehead  family,  one  that  dropped 
the  "H”  from  Horne  as  was  commonly  done  in  that  period,  Azor 

4.  Elbridge  Gerry  was  not  included  in  this  remark  because  he  moved 
from  Marblehead  in  1783  and  was  active  on  the  national  level.  Bentley 
makes  a  curious  error  calling  John  Glover  Jonathan’s  brother-in-law,  rather 
than  brother.  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley  (Salem,  1905),  III,  130. 

Essex  Gazette,  Dec.  15-22,  1772. 

6.  Slamuell  Elliotl  Miorisonl,  “Elbridge  Gerry,’’  in  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  VII,  222. 
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Ome  was  a  leading  merchant  and  an  early  patriot.  By  1773  he 
had  already  distinguished  himself  as  judge,  selectman,  deputy  to 
the  General  Court,  and  member  of  the  committee  of  correspond¬ 
ence.’ 

This  foursome  formed  the  hard  core  around  whom  the  fisher¬ 
men  of  Marblehead  rallied  to  create  the  patriot  party.®  Family  ties 
strengthened  the  strangle  hold  these  men  had  on  the  town’s  politi¬ 
cal  positions,  and  of  the  eight  members  on  the  Marblehead  com¬ 
mittee  of  correspondence,  there  were  three  Genre  s,  two  Ornes,  and 
John  Glover.® 

The  four  men  operated  as  a  business  team  as  well  as  a  political 
machine.  When  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  afflicted  Marblehead  in 
the  summer  of  1773,  a  dozen  civic-minded  citizens  petitioned  the 
town  to  erect  a  public  hospital  to  combat  the  disease,  which  was 
as  feared  and  deadly  in  those  days  as  cancer  is  today.  If  Marble¬ 
head  did  not  see  fit  to  approve  a  public  institution,  the  group  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  build  a  private  hospital  on  one  of  the  small 
islands  in  Salem  Harbor.*®  The  latter  course  was  approved,  and 
after  meeting  certain  conditions  imposed  by  the  town,  another 
petition  for  a  private  hospital  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
royal  governor.**  This  second  request  was  sponsored  by  four  Mar- 
bleheaders,  Jonathan  Glover,  Jeremiah  Lee,  Benjamin  Marston, 
and  Robert  “King”  Hooper,  and  was  successful. *2  Curiously  enough, 

7.  Thomas  A.  Lee,  “The  Omcs  of  Marhiehcad,’’  E.I.H.C.,  LX  (1924), 
226-227. 

8.  To  this  list  of  men  who  headed  Marblehead  down  the  road  to  revolu¬ 
tion  should  be  added  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Lee,  wealthy  merchant  and  out¬ 
standing  patriot.  Lee  seemed  destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
Revolution,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  by  his  untimely  death  in  May, 
1775.  Thomas  A.  Lee,  “The  Lee  Family,”  E.I.H.C.,  LII  (1916),  329-344. 

9.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Dec.  8,  1772,  Essex  Institute. 

10.  TTie  Essex  Gazette,  March  22-29,  t774>  contains  "A  Narrative  of 
the  late  disturbances  at  Marblehead,”  giving  a  contemporary  account  of 
the  hospital  that  was  erected. 

11.  There  were  two  important  stipulations  in  the  town’s  approval:  first, 
that  Salem  give  its  consent  to  such  an  institution,  and  secon^y,  that  the 
Marblehead  selectmen  have  the  power  to  control  the  coming  and  going  of 
patients  to  the  island,  and  otherwise  “regulate  sd.  Hospital  for  the  safety 
of  the  Town.”  The  sponsors  agreed  to  the  second  condition,  but  the  first 
presented  some  difiBculty.  Salem  stipulated  that  the  General  Court  approve 
the  hospital  before  giving  its  consent.  The  legislature  was  not  in  session 
at  the  time,  but  Governor  Hutchinson  decided  the  selectmen  of  Salem  were 
fully  authorized  to  consent  to  the  hospital  on  their  own.  Essex  Gazette, 
March  22-29,  i774>  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Aug.  9, 
1773,  Essex  Institute. 

12.  Essex  Gazette,  March  22-29,  1774* 
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however,  when  the  Essex  Hospital  was  actually  organized,  Hooper 
and  Marston,  two  of  the  leading  loyalists  in  Marblehead,  were 
dropped,  and  in  their  stead,  the  two  Glovers,  Orne  and  Gerry 
were  announced  as  the  sole  proprietors.^^ 

Smallpox  was  a  particularly  serious  menace  to  a  seaport  town 
like  Marblehead.  More  often  than  not,  ships  became  carriers  of 
germs  as  well  as  goods  when  they  touched  at  foreign  ports  and 
exposed  their  crews  to  smallpox  and  other  diseases.  Inoculation, 
then  the  main  preventive  measure  against  smallpox,  was  not  as 
safe  as  the  vaccination  process  Jenner  was  to  perfect  at  a  later  date 
by  using  animal  virus.  As  practiced  in  the  1770’s,  inoculation  in¬ 
volved  the  introduction  of  materials  from  human  beings  suffering 
from  the  disease  to  induce  what  was  hoped  would  be  a  light  case 
of  small|x)x  in  the  patient.  However,  a  very  small  percentage  con¬ 
tracted  virulent  cases  of  smallpox  that  proved  fatal  or  died  from 
other  contagious  diseases  transmitted  by  the  inoculation  process.** 
It  was  a  case  of  kill  or  cure.  The  great  majority  who  survived 
gained  lifetime  immunity  from  the  periodic  smallpox  epidemics 
that  caused  deaths  by  the  hundreds.  What  Glover  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  had  in  mind  was  a  medical  center  where  persons  could  be 
inoculated,  isolated,  and  cared  for  by  trained  nurses  and  physi¬ 
cians.  Given  the  proper  medical  attention,  the  killed-to-cured  ratio 
might  be  altered  in  the  patient’s  favor. 

Isolation  was  just  as  necessary  for  sound  public  relations  as  for 
medicinal  purposes;  propinquity  bred  panic  as  well  as  pestilence. 
So  great  was  the  fear  of  the  smallpox  scourge  that  no  community 
would  tolerate  in  its  midst  an  institution  deliberately  inducing  this 
fatal  and  disfiguring  disease.  Least  of  all  Marblehead,  for  by 
August  1773  the  epidemic  was  raging;  and  with  eight  deaths  in 
less  than  two  weeks  the  town  was  on  the  verge  of  panic.*®  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  an  island  hospital  had  been  proposed.  The 
four  partners  purchased  Cat  Island  just  off  Marblehead  in  early 
September  and  commenced  construction  on  a  hospital  immediately.*® 

I  Richard  W.  Searlc’s  excellent  article,  "History  of  Catta  Island  Off 
Marblehead,”  E./.H.C.,  LXXXIII  (1947),  308-352,  reproduces  many  pri¬ 
mary  documents  of  the  smallpox  epi^e. 

14.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  (Boston, 
1937)  338. 

15.  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  The  History  and  Traditions  of  Marblehead,  3rd 
ed.  (Marblehead,  1897)  103. 

16.  Essex  County  (^urt  of  Probate,  Book  138,  leaf  178.  The  island  was 
purchased  from  William  Wait  on  September  2,  1773  for  £133:6:8,  with 
each  proprietor  paying  his  quarter  share. 
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The  building  scarcely  had  been  started  when  certain  of  the 
townspeople  began  to  talk  of  tearing  it  down.  Some  objected  that 
the  presence  of  an  island  hospital  would  frighten  merchantmen 
away  or  that  coasting  vessels  supplying  the  town  with  wood  and 
other  necessities  would  refuse  to  put  in  at  Marblehead,  thereby 
driving  up  the  cost  of  living.^’  Others  censured  the  idea  as  a 
money-making  scheme  “grounded  on  self  Intrest  &  dangerous  to 
the  Community”  and  accused  the  owners  of  “makeing  a  purse”  by 
receiving  a  fee  of  £5:15:0  from  each  person  inoculated.**  Such 
was  hardly  the  case,  because  the  proprietors  had  agreed  to  inocu¬ 
late  one  needy  inhabitant  free  for  every  ten  patients  who  paid. 
Neither  argument  rang  true;  actual  opposition  was  rooted  in  the 
blind  unreasoning  fear  that  inoculation  would  spread  the  dread 
disease.*® 

Indignant  at  the  suggestion  that  they  were  toying  with  the 
health  of  the  town  for  selfish  purposes,  the  proprietors  responded 
heatedly  with  a  proposal  to  sell  the  island  and  building  materials 
to  the  community  or  to  any  individual  who  came  along,  provided 
the  project  was  carried  on.  But  if  there  were  no  takers,  the  four 
men  were  determined  to  proceed  rather  than  have  their  plan  “de¬ 
feated  by  unreasonable  clamour  or  malice.”-® 

By  mid-September  the  town  was  split  into  two  factions,  those 
who  favored  inoculation  and  those  who  feared  it,  and  the  “Small¬ 
pox  War”  was  on.  The  anti-inoculation  faction  was  strong  enough 
to  gain  control  of  the  town  meeting  that  took  up  the  proprietors' 
proposition  to  sell.  Not  only  was  the  offer  refused,  but  the  hospi¬ 
tal  itself  was  placed  in  jeopardy  as  the  majority  voted  to  reconsider 
the  original  petition  allowing  it  to  be  built. ^*  Before  any  drastic 
action  could  be  taken,  however,  the  town  meeting  was  dissolved. 

Despite  the  mounting  opposition,  the  proprietors  remained 
steadfast  and  continued  work  on  their  large  two-storied  building, 
preparing  for  opening  day.  To  placate  popular  fears,  rigorous  regu¬ 
lations  were  written  into  the  hospital’s  by-laws  by  Salem  and  Mar- 

17.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Sept.  13,  1773,  Essex  Institute. 

18.  Ibid. 

19.  For  a  similar  reaction  to  smallpox  inoculation  in  Boston  during  the 
1721  epidemic,  see  Otho  T.  Beall,  Jr.  and  Richard  H.  Shyrock,  Cotton 
Mather  First  Significant  Figure  in  American  Medicine  (Baltimore,  1954) 
1 03-1 04. 

20.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Sept.  13,  1773,  Essex  Institute. 

21.  Ibid.,  Sept.  13-14,  1773,  Essex  Institute. 
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blehead  selectmen. 2=*  Guards  were  stationed  on  the  island  to  make 
certain  that  quarantine  was  enforced  and  that  only  authorized  per¬ 
sons  entered  or  left  the  premises.  Trenches  were  dug  and  fences 
erected  to  separate  patients  from  their  visitors.^®  Patients  were  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  a  change  of  apparel  so  that  contaminated  clothing 
could  be  left  on  the  island  for  cleaning  and  fumigation.  All  these 
elaborate  but  necessary  precautions  were  taken  with  an  eye  toward 
easing  pubhc  apprehension. 

Operating  an  island  hospital  led  to  comphcations  requiring  still 
more  regulations.  Two  vessels,  the  Mercury  Cruiser  and  Noah’s 
Ark — the  latter  appropriately  named  as  she  carried  a  cow  and  a 
calf  out  to  the  hospital — pUed  between  the  island  and  mainland.^'* 
To  prevent  contamination  of  boatmen,  a  fence  was  constructed 
where  supphes  were  deposited  and  crews  were  forbidden  to  go 
past  this  point. 

VV^ith  the  same  care  that  marked  their  hospital  administration, 
the  proprietors  selected  a  top-flight  medical  man  as  superinten¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Hall  Jackson  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Educated 
in  London  in  the  1750’s,  when  the  study  of  smallpox  inoculation 
was  attracting  the  attention  of  the  medical  world,  Jackson  had  the 
beneht  of  an  excellent  formal  education  abroad  in  contrast  to  most 
physicians  in  the  colonies  who  trained  for  the  profession  simply 
by  apprenticeship.-*^  A  smallpox  specialist  of  wide  reputation.  Jack- 
son  had  been  called  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston  to  inoculate  pa¬ 
tients  during  the  epidemic  in  1764.  With  his  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence,  Jackson  was  a  particularly  good  choice  for  the  Essex  Hospi¬ 
tal,  being  a  surgeon  as  well  as  physician,  and  a  young  man  of 
thirty-four  with  persistence  and  untiring  energy.  Better  than  that, 
his  methods  for  treating  smallpox  made  sense,  an  ingredient  com¬ 
monly  lacking  in  the  cures  prescribed  by  the  innumerable  quacks 
of  that  day. 

When  the  hospital  structure  was  completed  in  early  October, 
the  building  was  thrown  open  to  the  populace  in  an  obvious 
attempt  to  win  pubhc  confidence.  The  Salem  newspaper  noted 
that  attendance  was  heavy: 

22.  Essex  Gazette,  Sept.  28-  Oct.  5,  1773. 

23.  Ibid.,  March  22-29,  I774' 

24.  Ashley  Bowen,  "Memorandum  of  Smallpox  on  Cat  Island,”  Oct.  28, 
1773,  hereinafter  Bowen  Memo,  Item  7659,  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 

25.  Russell  Leigh  Jackson,  “Dr.  Hall  Jackson  of  Portsmouth”  in  the  An¬ 
nals  of  Medical  History,  New  Series,  V,  No.  2.  (March,  1933),  103-128. 
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On  Tuesday  last  the  first  class  of  Patients  went  down  to  the 
Essex  Hospital.  As  a  number  of  respectable  Persons  of  both 
Sexes,  were  in  it  and  the  Hospital  was  clear  of  Infection, 
many  gentlemen  of  the  Town  accompanied  it  to  the  Island, 
and  the  Hospital  was  thronged  in  every  quarter.^" 

That  same  afternoon,  the  building  was  cleared  of  visitors,  and  Dr. 
Jackson  proceeded  to  inoculate  the  first  of  three  classes  of  patients. 

Having  the  same  political  leanings  as  the  local  editor,  the  four 
proprietors  were  blessed  with  favorable  press  coverage  and  the 
Essex  Gazette  was  filled  vt^ith  glowing  accounts  of  the  hospital’s 
progress.  After  the  first  inoculations  the  Gazette  gleefully  report¬ 
ed: 

It  is  with  Pleasure  we  can  inform  the  Publick  that  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  Patients,  first  entered  at  the  Essex  Hospital, 
are  well  recovered  of  the  Small-Pox.^’ 

Unable  to  resist  a  barb  at  the  hospital’s  opponents  who  had  started 
a  pernicious  whispering  campaign,  the  Gazette  continued: 

VVe  must  however  expect  that  our  benevolent  News-mongers 
will  be  much  concerned  for  them  this  VV'eek,  as  they  de¬ 
spaired  of  most  of  the  Class  the  past  Week,  and  in  their 
Grief  really  reported  that  some  of  them  were  dead.^* 

John  Glover’s  interest  in  the  venture  became  personal  as  well 
as  financial.  Having  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  staked  the 
lives  of  his  family  on  the  inoculation  process.  Ashley  Bowen,  a 
Marblehead  artist  and  diarist  who  has  left  us  water  color  sketches 
along  with  a  word  picture  of  the  hospital,  informs  us  that  John’s 
daughter,  Hannah,  broke  out  with  what  must  have  been  a  severe 
case  of  the  disease  on  the  island.^*  Fortunately,  she  survived. 
Glover’s  faith  remained  unshaken,  however,  because  other  of  his 
children  were  brought  out  to  be  inoculated.*®  Both  Glover  and  his 
wife  appear  to  have  done  volunteer  work  at  the  hospital,  and  one 
of  John’s  tasks  was  to  erect  a  flagstaff  so  that  a  “signal  of  Health’’ 
could  be  flown  to  indicate  to  those  on  shore  that  all  went  well.*^ 

26.  Essex  Gazette,  Oct.  19-26,  1773. 

27.  Ibid.,  Oct.  26-Nov.  2,  1773. 

28.  Ibid. 

29.  Bowen  Memo,  Oct.  24,  1773.  For  water  color  sketches,  see  Ashley 
Bowen  Diary,  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 

30.  Ashley  Bowen  Day  Book  1766-1774,  Nov.  13,  1773.  Marblehead 
Historical  S^iety. 

31.  Bowen  Memo,  Oct.  27,  1773  and  Ashley  Bowen  Day  Book  1766- 
1774,  Dec.  15,  1773,  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 
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Signals  and  newspaper  reports  notwithstanding,  all  did  not  go 
well  after  the  third  class  of  patients  were  inoculated.^^  Smallpox 
broke  out  anew  in  Marblehead,  furnishing  the  opponents  of  inocu¬ 
lation  with  just  the  ammunition  they  needed.  This  time  their 
forces  were  led  by  Robert  Hooper,  the  loyalist  and  former  sponsor 
of  the  hospital,  who  perhaps  wished  to  destroy  the  institution  for 
purposes  of  revenge.  The  anti-inoculation  clique  succeeded  in 
capturing  control  of  the  December  town  meeting.®*  Though  they 
did  not  demand  that  the  hospital  close  its  doors.  Hooper’s  group 
passed  measures  that  made  continued  operations  all  but  impossi¬ 
ble.  An  unnecessarily  long  convalescent  period  of  thirty  days  was 
made  mandatory.  Moreover,  patients  returning  from  the  island 
were  prohibited  from  using  public  landing  places  but  were  forced 
instead  to  come  ashore  at  two  inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous, 
landings,  quite  removed  from  the  heavily  inhabited  area  of  the 
town.®* 

A  test  of  strength  between  the  factions  on  these  points  became 
inevitable.  Matters  came  to  a  head  on  January  iith,  when  some 
“Enocklation  Gentry”  returned  from  “Castle  Pox”  after  a  shorter 
convalescent  period  than  that  required  and  made  an  effort  to  put 
in  at  an  unauthorized  landing  place.  At  the  water’s  edge  the  pa¬ 
tients  were  met  by  an  angry-  mob  armed  with  stones  which  “beat 
or  pushed  them  off  two  or  three  Times”  and  finally  forced  them  to 
land  elsewhere.®®  A  raging  crowd  assembled  the  following  day  but 
appeared  to  be  pacified  after  the  proprietors  promised  they  would 
land  patients  “according  to  the  vote  of  the  town.”®* 

Feeling  was  running  too  high  to  be  satisfied  by  mere  promises. 
That  night  some  of  the  townspeople  seized  and  burned  one  of  the 
hospital  boats.  The  mounting  flames  lent  fire  to  their  fury,  and 
after  having  been  plied  with  “strong  liquors”  for  several  hours, 
and  having  blackened  their  faces  to  conceal  their  identity,  the 
crowd  surged  forward  to  what  was  apparently  the  home  of  one  of 
the  proprietors.®’  Missiles  were  flung  and  windows  broken,  and 
the  frenzied  mob  chanted  its  intention  to  lynch  the  gentleman  in 

32.  Essex  Gazette,  March  22-29,  i774- 

33.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Dec.  24,  1773,  Essex  Institute. 

34.  IbU.,  Dec.  27,  1773,  Essex  Institute. 

35.  Esse*  Gazette,  Jan.  18-25,  *774- 

36.  Ibid.,  Mar.  22-29,  I774' 

37.  The  object  of  their  attack  was  merely  identified  as  “the  house  of 
a  principal  gentleman  in  the  place.”  Essex  Gazette,  Mar.  22-29,  t774' 
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question  and  demanded  that  the  town  sheriff  arrest  the  patients 
who  had  returned  early.  Convinced  at  last  that  neither  the  gentle¬ 
man  nor  the  sheriff  would  put  in  an  appearance,  the  rioters  set 
out  to  burn  the  hospital  but  were  stopped  before  any  damage  was 
done.®* 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  unruly  crowd  took  matters  into 
its  own  hands,  and  disorders  multiphed  thick  and  fast.  The  mount¬ 
ing  crescendo  of  opposition  reached  such  a  pitch  that  by  the  third 
day  the  proprietors  reported  “  ...  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  any¬ 
one  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  proceedings;  or  take  any 
steps  to  prevent  them.”®*  Reaching  the  end  of  their  patience,  and 
fearing  for  their  own  safety,  the  four  partners  capitulated.  A  pub- 
hc  announcement  was  made  on  January  15th  that  they  would 
close  down  the  hospital  until  such  time  as  the  town  was  wiUing 
to  have  it  reopened. 

This  concession,  hke  the  one  earlier  concerning  the  landing  of 
patients,  seemed  to  appease  the  rioters,  and  there  was  a  lull  the 
following  day.  But  it  was  only  the  ominous  quiet  before  the  full 
fury  of  the  storm.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  blackened  faces 
appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  again  mutterings  were  heard 
demanding  that  the  hospital  be  burned.^*  The  proprietors,  discover¬ 
ing  the  plot,  rushed  to  defend  their  property,  but  their  measures 
were  needless  because  the  crowd  vented  its  wrath  in  another  direc¬ 
tion. 

That  same  evening  four  Marblehead  men,  long  suspected  of 
stealing  contaminated  clothing  put  out  for  airing  on  the  hospital 
grounds,  were  caught  in  the  act.  In  the  eyes  of  the  rioting  mob, 
no  punishment  was  severe  enough  for  the  scavengers  who  would 
expose  the  town  to  the  pestilence  for  a  few  pence.  Three  of  the 
four  men  were  tarred  and  dragged  through  the  town  “in  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  manner.”^^  The  following  morning  the  four  thieves  were 
routed  from  their  beds  and  tarred  and  feathered  again.  Then 
there  occurred  what  the  newspaper  called  "the  most  extraordinary 
Exhibition  of  the  Kind  ever  seen  in  North-America  .  .  .  A 

38.  Ibid. 

39.  Essex  Gazette,  Mar.  22-29,  i774- 

40.  Ibid. 

4 1 .  The  proprietors  contended  that  these  men  only  went  to  the  island 
to  get  their  own  clothing  after  hearing  that  the  mob  planned  to  bum  down 
the  hospital  that  evening.  Essex  Gazette,  Mar.  22-29,  I774' 

42.  Ibid.,  Jan.  18-25,  I774- 
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huge  procession  numbering  about  a  thousand  was  formed,  the 
“four  objects  of  Resentment”  placed  in  a  cart,  and  with  drums 
beating  and  fife  playing  the  parade  set  off  for  Salem.  Here  the 
mob  swelled  its  numbers,  stuck  a  great  white  flag  on  the  cart,  and 
marched  up  and  down  the  principal  streets  before  dispersing  and 
returning  to  Marblehead.'*^  After  suffering  many  indignities,  the 
hapless  victims  were  released. 

Certain  that  contaminated  clothing  was  the  means  by  which 
the  disease  was  being  spread,  the  panic-stricken  townspeople  turn¬ 
ed  on  the  partners  three  days  later.  Marching  upon  the  houses  of 
two  of  the  owners — but  which  two  is  not  quite  clear — a  crowd 
demanded  the  keys  to  their  stores  so  that  patients’  clothing  might 
be  examined.  Though  the  apparel  had  been  cleansed,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  were  ordered  to  take  it  back  under  the  threat  of  its  being  de¬ 
stroyed.**  The  following  evening  another  episode,  apparendy  con¬ 
nected  with  the  clothing  incident,  took  place.  An  individual  was 
proclaimed  a  liar  by  the  rioters  and  tarred  and  feathered  while 
a  crowd  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  shouted  that  “all  liars 
against  the  Essex  hospital  should  be  punished  in  the  same  way.”*® 

Still  anxious  to  quiet  the  people’s  fears  the  four  men  were  ready 
to  make  more  concessions.  Again  they  offered  the  hospital  for  sale, 
or  failing  in  this,  suggested  that  Marblehead  appoint  a  committee  to 
oversee  the  cleansing  of  clothing  and  furniture  so  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  might  be  salvaged  upon  the  hospital’s  closing.*®  The  town, 
however,  was  intent  upon  destruction,  not  acquisition,  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

Already  frenzied  with  fear  when  twenty-two  fresh  cases  of  the 
pestilence  broke  out,  the  mob  was  driven  into  a  blind  fury  when 
Jonathan  Glover  was  overheard  to  make  a  remark  that  led  many 
to  believe  that  the  hospital  would  be  re-opened  in  the  spring.*’  A 
small,  determined  band  of  twenty,  some  of  whom  were  disguised, 
rowed  out  to  the  island  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  and  with  the 
aid  of  tubs  of  tar,  set  fire  to  the  hated  hospital.**  Though  no  lives 
were  lost,  the  structure  containing  seventy  beds,  furniture,  and 
other  equipment,  was  a  complete  loss. 

4i.  Essex  Gazette,  Jin.  18-25,  >774- 

44.  Ibid.,  March  22-29,  1774- 

45.  Ibid. 

46.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Jan.  4,  1774.  Essex  Institute. 

47.  Essex  Gazette,  Mar.  22-29,  1774. 

48.  Ibid.,  Jan.  25-Feb.  i,  1774. 
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Doing  away  with  the  hospital  did  not  mean  an  end  to  the  affair. 
The  infuriated  proprietors  served  a  writ  on  two  men  named  as  in¬ 
cendiaries,  and  they  were  incarcerated  in  Salem  in  the  pious  hope 
that  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Marblehead  mob.  No 
sooner  had  they  been  locked  up  than  people  began  to  drift  over 
from  Marblehead  and  collect  in  a  crowd  before  the  jail.  Salem  au¬ 
thorities,  huddled  in  frightened  consultation,  decided  about  sun¬ 
set  to  call  out  the  militia.  The  beating  of  “To  Arms”  only  served 
to  trigger  the  throng  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  into  action. 
Arming  themselves  with  clubs  and  sticks  they  made  a  furious 
attack  upKjn  the  jail.  Smashing  open  the  outer  door,  and  forcing 
their  way  through  a  series  of  four  inner  doors  with  the  aid  of 
crowbars  and  axes,  the  mob  rescued  the  prisoners  and  trium¬ 
phantly  bore  them  home.^® 

Disturbed  lest  other  of  its  champions  be  prosecuted  under  law, 
the  mob  again  turned  upon  the  four  partners  the  following  day. 
Under  threat  of  their  lives,  the  proprietors  were  forced  to  agree 
they  would  drop  any  further  charges  on  the  burning  of  the  boat 
or  hospital,  and  warrants  for  other  arrests  already  issued  were  re¬ 
called.  Three  of  the  owners  conceded  promptly,  and  the  fourth 
was  persuaded  to  change  his  mind  as  a  milling,  threatening  throng 
gathered  around  his  home.®® 

Family  tradition  recalls  how  John  Glover  responded  to  one  of 
these  incessant  assaults  that  had  turned  the  partners’  homes  into 
temporary  fortresses.  Jonathan  Glover  received  word  that  the  mob 
was  plotting  to  destroy  his  home  one  evening  and  sent  to  his 
brother  John  for  help.  Upon  his  arrival,  John  w'as  briefed  on  the 
situation  and  instantly  came  to  a  decision.  Placing  two  cannon  in 
the  front  hall,  he  pointed  them  down  the  walk  that  led  up  to  the 
house,  and  then  ordered  that  the  hall  be  made  a  “blaze  of  light.” 
Just  before  midnight  the  clamoring  mob  made  its  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  house  and  John  Glover  ordered  the  front  door  thrown 
open.  Standing  there,  blazing  torch  in  hand,  poised  to  touch  off 
the  loaded  cannon,  the  stocky,  little  man  ordered  the  crowd  to 
halt,  and  halt  they  did.®^ 

The  proprietors’  pact  to  drop  charges  did  not  cover  the  two  in- 

49.  Ibid.,  Feb.  22-Mar.  i,  1774. 

50.  Essex  Gazette,  Mar.  1-8,  1774,  and  Mar.  22-29,  ^774~ 

51.  Uriel  Crocker,  Memorial  (Bmton,  1891),  22.  Though  colored  in 
telling  by  a  member  of  the  family,  this  episode  carries  an  air  of  authentici¬ 
ty.  It  was  related  by  one  of  the  participants  to  the  author  of  the  Memorial. 
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cendiaries  jailed  earlier.  Several  days  later,  an  overzealous  Salem 
sheriff  summoned  a  posse  of  several  hundred  armed  men  and  set 
out  for  Marblehead  to  retake  his  prisoners.  The  Marblehead  mob 
joyously  responded  to  this  challenge.  Work  stopped,  crews  ready 
to  put  out  to  sea  left  their  ships  and  poured  into  town,  and  within 
minutes  a  large  crowd  had  gathered.  The  owners  of  the  hospital 
were  pressured  into  dropping  charges  against  the  two  men,  and 
the  impending  clash  was  averted.  The  mobs  disbanded  and  peace 
was  restored.  Ashley  Bowen  wrote  what  appeared  to  be  an  epitaph 
to  the  acrimonious  affair  when  he  recorded  that  the  town  and  pro¬ 
prietors  had  "Buryed  the  hatchet  forEver.”®^ 

With  the  hospital  gone  and  the  disease  slowly  dying  out,  the 
"Smallpox  War”  came  to  a  close.  While  it  is  true  that  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  proprietors  lost  their  campaign  to  establish  an  inoculation  cen¬ 
ter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  furthered  the  cause  of  science  by 
their  efforts.  Filling  the  newspapers  with  forthright  accounts  of 
how  they  were  attacking  the  disease,  the  four  men  managed  to  dis¬ 
pel  some  of  the  fear  and  ignorance  that  had  complicated  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  smallpox.  Barely  three  years  later,  their  cause  was  vindi¬ 
cated  when  another  smallpox  epidemic  struck  Marblehead.  This 
time,  instead  of  riots  the  town  voted  to  build  a  hospital,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  inoculation  was  ordered.®®  Dr.  Hall  was  summoned  again,  and 
in  a  short  period  the  ravages  of  the  disease  were  checked. 

The  major  casualty  of  the  “Smallpox  War”,  however,  was  not 
the  hospital,  the  monetary  loss  of  some  £2000  suffered  by  the 
owners,  or  the  temporary  setback  to  science.  It  was  the  patriot 
cause  itself.®*  The  cleavage  that  developed  over  the  medical  issue 
cut  across  political  lines.  Many  of  the  Marbleheaders  who  had 
joined  Elbridge  Gerry,  John  Glover,  and  Azor  Orne  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  against  royal  authority  were  the  same  people  who  mobbed  the 
houses  of  these  three  men  to  make  them  abandon  the  ill-fated 
hospital. 

52.  Ashley  Bowen  Diary,  Feb.  26,  1774,  Essex  Institute.  One  more  inci¬ 
dent  was  destined  to  shatter  the  harmony  of  Marblehead  but  did  not  in¬ 
volve  the  proprietors.  An  individual  returning  to  Cat  Island  to  retrieve  his 
clothing  out  of  the  charred  ruins  was  caught  by  the  townspeople  and 
whipped  unmercifully.  Essex  Gazette,  Mar.  29-Apr.  5,  1774. 

53.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  April  21,  1777,  Essex  Institute. 

54.  As  late  as  1777  John  and  Jonathan  Glover  hied  suit  against  one 
Abijah  Bowden  for  £1000  identifying  him  as  “the  leader  of  a  Number  of 
Desparate  Persons,  who  set  fire  to  that  Valuable  Building."  See  B.  Hkh- 
bom.  Attorney  for  the  Glovers,  to  Abijah  Bowden,  Dec.  27,  1777,  Item 
3545,  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 
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Angered  at  the  treatment  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  townspeople,  Glover,  Gerry,  and  Ome  resigned  in  disgust 
from  the  local  committee  of  correspondence  in  March,  1774.  In 
a  letter  whose  bitter  tone  must  have  sounded  sweet  to  Tory  ears, 
the  men  admitted  to  the  Boston  committee: 

We  should  probably  have  continued  in  ye  same  Pursuit  until 
Time  has  determined  ye  event  of  our  Struggles;  had  not  ye 
late  prevalent  disorders  put  an  End  in  this  place  to  all  order 
&  Distinction  &  rendered  public  Officers  of  every  degree  ob¬ 
noxious  to  ye  Controul  of  a  savage  Mobility.®® 

The  “savage  Mobility”,  as  the  three  men  were  pleased  to  call  it, 
were  the  same  citizenry’  who  constituted  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
patriot  party  in  Marblehead. 

Thus  was  the  revolutionary  movement  in  one  of  the  leading 
towns  in  the  colony  rendered  headless.  The  repercussions  were  not 
merely  local.  Toward  the  end  of  the  "Smallpox  War”,  the  patriotic 
proprietors  had  been  forced  to  petition  the  royal  governor  for  pro¬ 
tection,  and  their  request  was  viewed  with  glee  by  the  Tories.  Sam 
Adams  reported  sadly: 

I  thought  I  could  discover  in  the  countenances  of  some,  a 
kind  or  triumph  in  finding  the  friends  of  liberties  themselves 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  even  to  military  aid  to  protect 
them  from  the  fury  of  an  ungoverned  mob.®® 

In  vain  the  Boston  committee  wrote  a  pleading  letter  to  Gerry 
and  the  others  urging  them  to  stay  at  their  posts  because  "our 
enemies,  as  watchful  as  they  are  inveterate,  will  make  an  ill  im¬ 
provement  of  your  letter  of  resignation.”®^  Putting  their  personal 
feehngs  and  private  interests  ahead  of  the  patriot  cause,  the  men 
withdrew  completely  from  public  affairs  for  a  short  time. 

The  real  significance  of  the  “Smallpox  War”  can  only  be  appre¬ 
ciated  if  one  remembers  the  later  contributions  made  by  these  men 
to  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Massachusetts  and  to  the  cause 
of  national  independence.  If  the  breach  created  by  this  episode 
had  been  a  permanent  one,  perhaps  none  of  Marblehead’s  radical 

55.  Transcript  of  letter,  Marblehead  Committee  of  Correspondence  to 
Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence,  Mar.  22,  1774,  Bancroft  Coll.,  New 
York  Public  Library. 

56.  Adams  to  Gerry,  Mar.  25,  1774,  in  James  Austin,  Life  of  Elbridge 
Gerry,  (Boston,  1828),  I,  37. 

57.  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  Marblehead  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  Apr.  2,  1774,  in  Austin,  op.  cit.,  I,  41. 
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leaders  would  have  played  the  important  roles  that  they  did.  For¬ 
tunately  the  rupture  was  healed.  Though  none  of  the  men  ever 
gave  their  reasons  for  returning,  by  the  close  of  the  year  all  were 
again  back  in  the  patriot  fold. 

The  first  to  get  back  into  harness  was  Elbridge  Gerry,  who 
resumed  his  duties  on  the  Marblehead  committee  of  correspond¬ 
ence  in  June  1774  after  an  absence  of  three  months.®*  In  the 
fall  of  1 774,  he  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress 
where  he  served  on  several  important  posts,  until  his  election  to 
the  Continental  Congress  in  January’  1776.  On  the  national  level, 
Gerry  became  one  of  the  early  advocates  for  independence,  and 
apparently  worked  himself  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  for  his  cause. 
John  Adams,  who  was  on  the  Massachusetts  delegation  at  that 
time,  wrote  of  Gerry : 

He  is  obliged  to  Ride  for  his  Health  .  .  .  God  grant  he  may 

Recover  it,  for  he  is  a  Man  of  immense  Worth.  If  every  Man 

here  was  a  Gerry,  the  Liberties  of  America  would  be  safe 

against  the  Gates  of  Earth  and  Hell.®* 

After  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Gerry  proved  his 
"immense  Worth”  by  becoming  one  of  the  most  active  members 
in  Congress  from  1776  to  1780. 

Azor  Orne  returned  to  the  local  committee  of  correspondence 
the  same  time  as  Gerry.  He,  too,  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Provincial  Congress  in  1774  and  served  on  the  committee  of  safe¬ 
ty  that  did  so  much  to  plan  and  prepare  the  colony  for  the  inevi¬ 
table  military  showdown  with  the  British.®*  In  fact,  Marblehead 
was  well  represented  on  all  the  policy-making  committees  of  the 
Provincial  Congress.  Of  the  twelve  men  attending  the  famous 
meeting  of  the  important  committees  of  safety  and  supplies  at 
Weatherby’s  tavern  on  the  day  hostilities  began,  three  hailed  from 
Marblehead.*^ 

58.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Jun.  25,  1774,  Essex  Institute. 

59.  John  Adams  to  James  Warren.  Jul.  15,  1776,  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society  Collections,  LXXII,  260. 

60.  Journals  of  Each  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  (Boston, 
1838),  515-516. 

61.  This  trio,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Azor  Orne  and  Jeremiah  Lee,  narrowly 
escaped  capture  on  that  fateful  evening  of  April  18,  1775,  when  they 
decided  to  spend  the  night  at  Weatherby’s  tavern  which  had  served  as 
a  meeting  place  for  the  committees  during  the  day.  The  tavern  was  located 
directly  on  the  road  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  when  the  British  raid¬ 
ing  pa^  tramped  by,  a  detachment  of  redcoats  broke  off  from  the  main 
column  to  investigate  the  premises.  The  patriots  fled  from  the  tavern  in 
their  nightclothes  and  hid  in  a  nearby  cornfield. 
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John  Glover  signified  his  change  of  heart  by  accepting  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Marblehead  committee  of  inspection  that  enforced  the 
boycott  levied  against  British  imports.*^  During  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war,  Glover  commanded  a  regiment  composed  largely  of 
fishermen  and  sailors  from  Marblehead.  These  men  could  handle 
an  oar  or  rifle  with  equal  facility,  and  under  Glover’s  direction 
they  helped  to  execute  two  of  the  most  brilliant  amphibious  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  entire  war.  At  Long  Island  in  August,  1776,  Glover’s 
men  participated  in  what  might  be  called  America’s  Dunkirk  as 
they  evacuated  the  patriot  army  from  a  dangerous  position  on  the 
island  to  the  New  York  shore  out  of  reach  of  the  British.  Several 
months  later,  the  same  unit  ferried  Washington’s  army  across  the 
ice-choked  Delaware  to  launch  that  stabbing  attack  against  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton  that  help)ed  turn  the  tide  in  the  Revolution. 

Jonathan  Glover,  who  had  shown  signs  of  political  inconsisten¬ 
cy  earlier,  temporarily  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Tories.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  harsh  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  towns¬ 
people  during  the  smallpox  riots,  Jonathan  signed  a  complimentary 
address  in  May,  1774,  praising  Governor  Hutchinson,  hated  foe 
of  the  patriots.*^  However,  by  December  he  again  changed  sides 
and  accepted  a  post  on  the  committee  of  inspection  like  his 
brother.®^  Committing  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  revolutionary 
movement  from  this  point  on,  Jonathan  represented  Marblehead 
in  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  in  1776,  1777,  and 
1780,  served  as  colonel  of  the  5th  Essex  County  regiment  of  the 
Massachusetts  militia  in  1776,  and  became  a  heavy  investor  in 
privateering  during  the  war. 

Once  the  differences  between  the  leaders  and  rank  and  file  of 
the  patriot  party  were  settled,  Marblehead  was  able  to  make  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  struggle  for  independence.  Her  men, 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  danger  as  fishermen,  rushed  to  enlist  in 
the  military  forces  on  both  land  and  sea.  The  fact  that  Marble¬ 
head  had  378  widows  and  672  fatherless  children  at  the  close  of 
the  war  bears  mute  testimony  to  the  large  number  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country.*®  Her  merchants,  most  of 
whom  favored  the  colonists’  cause,  gave  so  generously  of  their 

62.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Nov.  7,  1774,  Essex  Institute. 

63.  Esse*  Gazette,  May  24-31,  1774. 

64.  Copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  Dec.  12,  1774,  Essex  Institute. 

65.  Roads,  op.  cit.,  152. 
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means  that  some  were  bankrupt  by  the  time  peace  was  declared. 
Her  fishing  fleet,  the  major  source  of  wealth  of  the  community, 
was  largely  lost  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  The  12,000  tons 
of  shipping  owned,  employed  or  manned  by  Marbleheaders  before 
the  war,  dwindled  to  1500  tons  by  the  time  hostilities  had  ceas¬ 
ed.**  Marblehead  harbor  became  a  lair  for  patriot  privateers,  and 
many  a  cargo  bound  for  British  troops  was  captured  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Washington’s  army.  By  1783,  Marblehead  had 
more  than  atoned  for  her  momentary  lapse  of  patriotism  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  “Smallpox  War”  of  1773-1774. 

66.  Roads,  op.  cit.,  152. 


THE  CASE  OF  JAMES  COOK 
A  Study  of  Political  Influence  in  1840 

By  Ralph  M.  Aderman 

Pressures  on  men  in  public  office  today  is  commonplace,  as 
headlines  from  Washington  in  recent  years  adequately  demon¬ 
strate.  Frequently  an  individual,  soliciting  favors  for  himself,  his 
relatives,  friends,  or  constituents,  will  exert  psychological  pressure 
upon  or  offer  financial  enticements  to  an  official  in  authority.  The 
chorus  of  dismay  and  indignation  which  usually  arises  with  the 
disclosure  of  such  machinations  indicates  that  people  frequently 
forget  that  such  practices  are  a  time-honored  part  of  political 
maneuvering  in  the  United  States. 

A  group  of  documents  in  the  Navy  Records  section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives  reveals  how  skillfully  the  pressure  technique  was 
used  one  hundred  fifteen  years  ago  upon  James  Kirke  Paulding, 
Van  Buren’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Several  influential  figures  from 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  vicinity,  including  such  people  as  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne,  George  Bancroft,  Franklin  Pierce,  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  William  Parmenter,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Edward  Pal- 
fray,  and  John  Chapman,  launched  a  drive  upon  Paulding  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  release  of  an  ordinary  seaman  from  the  United  States 
Navy. 

The  object  of  their  solicitude  was  one  James  Cook,  who  had 
formerly  been  connected  with  the  Salem  Advertiser,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  organ  of  Essex  County.  Young  Cook,  twenty-eight  years  old, 
had  precipitately  enlisted  in  the  Navy  after  certain  speculations 
he  had  made  turned  out  disastrously.  In  a  letter  dated  May  23, 
1840,  he  recounts  some  of  the  details  to  his  parents: 

I  am  now  on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  a  seventy  four.  But 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  my  being  in  this  situation? — Be¬ 
lieve  me,  my  good  Parents,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  not 
liquor,  or  dissipation  of  any  kind,  that  brought  me  here,  (as 
is  too  frequently  the  case  with  many  that  enter  the  service.) 
But  it  was  speculation.  I  invested  money  (and  part  of  that 
money  borrowed  too)  as  an  adventure  in  a  schooner,  by  a 
young  man  with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
[sic] while  in  Boston; — having  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
I  should  double  the  same.  But  I  failed  in  this  as  I  had  in  all 
my  former  attempts  to  get  along.  The  schr.  above  mentioned, 
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arrived  at  Philadelphia;  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  her  arrival 
there,  I  immediately  went  on,  to  know  the  result  of  my  in¬ 
vestment,  thinking,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  absent  over 
a  week  at  the  extent,  but  when  I  went  on  board  of  the  vessel, 
all  my  anticipations  were  ravished  into  thin  air;  I  lost  my  all 
and  more,  the  young  man  with  whom  I  was  concerned,  was 
no  more.  I  did  not  know  what  he  did,  nor  cared  less. — I  had 
too  much  of  that  foolish  pride,  which  we  poor  frail  beings 
are  all  subject  to,  to  return,  and  throw  myself  upon  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  my  friends: — and  could  not  have  been  in  my  right 
mind  when  1  shipped.^ 

After  six  months  as  a  seaman.  Cook,  thoroughly  tired,  disillu¬ 
sioned,  and  repentant,  decided  to  swallow  his  pride  and  ask  for 
help  in  securing  his  release.  In  the  same  letter  to  his  parents  he 
outlines  the  procedure  for  them  to  follow: 

Now  the  best  way  to  get  my  discharge  is  for  Brother  Samuel 
to  get  Mr.  Rantoul  to  write  a  letter  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Secretary  of  the  Naw,  stating  how  I  came 
to  enter,  the  duties  I  owe  to  vou,  and  to  others,  that  I  am 
subject  to  the  rheumatism,  which  I  have  had  too  [sic]  at¬ 
tacks  of,  in  my  left  knee  on  board  this  ship  and  has  left  it 
in  a  very  weak  state.  As  Mr[.]  R.  is  acquainted  with  me,  I 
think  he  would  be  the  most  proper  person  to  do  the  business, 
as  he  is  a  gentleman  of  some  influence  with  the  Government, 
and  knows  what  course  I  took  when  I  was  in  business — If 
there  is  any  thing  done,  do  it  immediately  and  let  it  be  done 
in  mothers  [sic]  name. 

Almost  immediately  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  swung  into  action  and 
on  May  30,  from  Boston,  addressed  a  letter  to  Paulding  on  behalf 
of  young  Cook. 2 

1.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  quoted  materials  are  from  the  Navy 
section  of  the  National  Archives,  Record  Group  45,  "Miscellaneous  Letters 
Received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  I  wish  to  thank  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  for  a  grant  from  die  Penrose  fund  which  enabled  me 
to  examine  materials  in  the  National  Archives. 

2.  By  profession  a  lawyer  in  Salem,  Rantoul  was  an  energetic  supporter 
of  Jacksonian  Democracy,  a  strong  advocate  of  humanitarian  reforms,  and 
a  defender  of  the  laboring  man.  His  encouragement  of  the  tax-supported 
public  school  and  of  the  lyceum  movement  illustrates  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  common  man.  His  letter  to  Paulding  was  forwarded  on  Tune  4 
by  William  Parmenter,  the  Democratic  Congressman  from  East  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  See  Merle  E.  Curti,  "Robert  Rantoul"  in  D.A.B.,  xv  381-82; 
George  S.  Boutwell,  Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Years  in  Public  Affairs  (New 
York,  McClure,  Phillips,  &  Co.,  1902),  I,  231;  and  Charles  Levi  Wood¬ 
bury,  "Some  Personal  Recollections  of  Robert  Rantoul,  Junior,”  Essex  In¬ 
stitute  Historical  Collections,  XXXIV  (July-December,  1898),  202. 
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Sir, 

M'  James  K.  Cook  of  Salem,  in  this  state,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  severe  pecuniary  disappointment,  some  months 
since,  about  December  last,  enhsted  into  the  naval  service  of 
the  United  States.  He  did  this  in  a  state  of  excitement  bor¬ 
dering  on  mental  alienation.  He  did  not  inform  his  friends 
at  home  of  this  step,  &  they  supposed  him  dead. 

It  now  appears  that  he  is  on  board  the  United  States  Ship 
Delaware,  at  Norfolk,  &  has  most  bitterly  repented  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  would  never  have  placed  himself  while 
in  his  right  mind.  It  is  a  source  of  deep  affliction  to  his  fami¬ 
ly  that  he  cannot  return  to  them,  &  if  restored  to  them,  by 
a  discharge  from  the  service,  which  it  seems  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  not  unreasonable  to  ask,  he  would  be  received 
as  joyfully  as  if  he  had  returned  from  the  grave. 

Appended  to  this  letter  was  a  note  by  George  Bancroft,  collec¬ 
tor  of  customs  at  Boston,  who  corroborated  the  details  set  forth 
by  Rantoul  and  added,  “I  join  in  requesting  his  discharge  if  it  be 
consistent  with  the  regulations  of  the  Navy.”* 

On  the  same  day  John  Chapman,  editor  of  the  Register,  the 
Whig  organ  in  Salem,  sent  his  version  of  the  Cook  case  to  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Whig  representative  in  Congress  from  the  Salem  dis¬ 
trict.  Chapman,  stressing  the  fact  that  Cook  enlisted  not  volun¬ 
tarily  as  a  result  of  his  disillusionment  and  confusion  at  the 
failure  of  his  speculations,  also  pointed  out  that  “Mr.  Rantoul,  Mr. 
Palfray  and  other  gentlemen,  are  about  writing  to  Washington  to 
obtain  his  release,  and  I  believe  one  of  his  brothers  is  going  on,  to 
make  personal  application  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.” 

These  two  letters  were  forwarded  to  Paulding  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  recipients  on  June  4.  In  his  covering  letter  Saltonstall  ob- 

3.  Bancroft,  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Massachusetts,  was  al¬ 
ready  acquainted  with  Paulding’s  marked  sympathy  for  the  common  man. 
On  November  21,  1834,  Paulding  had  written  approvingly  of  Bancroft’s 
call  for  an  authoritative  discussion  of  the  principles  of  democratic  liberal¬ 
ism  as  applied  to  American  economic  policies.  In  attacking  aristocracy  and 
monopoly,  Paulding,  in  a  characteristic  affirmation  of  his  belief  in  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  man,  said,  "For  myself,  I  never  have,  and  never  mean  to  desert  the 
side  of  the  People.  I  was  bom  in  the  ranks  of  Democracy,  and,  if  they  were 
to  make  a  King  of  me,  I  verily  believe  I  should  exhibit  the  phenomenon 
of  a  Republican  Monarch.’’  (Letter  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.) 

Later  when  Bancroft  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Polk,  Paulding 
asked  for  consideration  for  a  storekeeper  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  for 
his  cousin  Hiram  Paulding,  and  for  an  old  sailing  master.  (Paulding  to 
Bancroft,  April  4,  1845;  April  22,  1845;  June  14,  1845;  January  19, 
1846.  Letters  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.) 
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serves,  “M''  Chapman  is  a  very  worthy  &  respectable  man  &  so  is 
M'  Cook,  the  Father,  whom  I  know  very  well.  Young  Cook  was 
a  proprietor  &  one  of  the  editors  of  the  administration  paper  in 
Salem.”  The  receipt  of  the  letters  was  immediately  acknowledged 
by  the  Navy  Department,  with  a  statement  that  the  case  had  been 
referred  to  Commodore  Warrington  for  a  report. 

On  June  8  Paulding  received  the  most  eloquent  plea  of  all,  sent 
with  a  note  from  Frankhn  Pierce,  senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
who  wrote,  “I  have  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr[.]  Hawthorne  the  writer  of  the  inclosed  letter,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  he  seems  to  feel  a  very  deep  interest.”  After  alluding 
to  Paulding’s  interest  in  hterature.  Pierce  continued:  “Mr[.]  H. 
occupies  a  conspicious  position  among  the  literary'  men  of  our 
Country  and  is  doubtless  known  to  you  as  the  Author  of  Twice- 
Told  Tales.’  His  suggestions  I  respectfully  commend  to  y'  favour¬ 
able  notice.” 

Hawthorne’s  letter  of  May  31  was  composed  within  two  days 
after  the  receipt  of  Cook’s  letter  in  Salem  and  was  forwarded  at 
once  to  Pierce  in  Washington.  At  this  time  Hawthorne  was  serving 
as  measurer  of  coal  and  salt  at  the  Boston  Custom  House  under 
George  Bancroft,  who  had  been  besieged  by  Elizabeth  Peabody  to 
use  his  influence  to  get  the  retiring  young  writer  a  job.  In  some 
respects,  then,  Hawthorne  was  merely  repaying  in  kind  a  favor 
done  for  him  by  Bancroft,  Rantoul,  and  the  other  Democrats  when 
he  desperately  needed  funds  to  supplement  his  almost  non-existent 
income  from  writing.* 

Salem  (Mass)  May  31st.  1840. 

Sir, 

I  have  been  requested  to  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  a 
young  man,  James  Cook  by  name,  who  Is  now  serving  as  a 
common  seaman  in  the  navy.  Mr.  Cook  has  been  one  of  the 
pubhshers  of  the  Salem  Advertiser  (the  leading  Democratic 
paper  in  Essex  county)  from  the  time  of  its  estabhshment 
till  its  transfer  to  other  hands — a  space  of  four  or  five  years. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  him  was  but  slight;  but  I  know 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  education  and  ability,  and  much 
respected  for  his  exemplary  conduct.  Some  six  or  eight  months 

4.  Hawthorne  evidently  saw  Rantoul  quite  frequently.  Charles  Levi 
W<^bury,  a  member  of  Rantoul’s  law  firm  and  the  son  of  Levi  Woodbury, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  whom  Bancroft  had  addressed  his  plea  in 
Hawthorne's  behalf,  testifies  that  Hawthorne  had  Rantoul’s  assistance 
“when  he  needed  it  politically.”  Woodbury,  op.  cit.,  206. 
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since,  he  disappeared  from  home;  and  as  his  friends  could 
gain  no  inteUigence  of  him,  he  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  insanity — an  idea  which 
was  strengthened  by  the  singularity  of  his  deportment,  when 
last  seen.  Nothing  had  since  been  heard  of  him  until  very 
recently,  when  a  Tetter  was  received  by  his  parents,  inform¬ 
ing  them  of  his  enhstment  in  the  navy,  and  that  he  is  now 
at  the  Norfolk  station,  on  board  of  the  ship  Delaware.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  took  this  step  under  the  influence 
of  insanity,  both  because  his  previous  demeanor  indicated 
mental  derangement,  and  because  no  reasonable  motive  is 
discoverable  or  imaginable;  inasmuch  as  he  thereby  sacrificed 
very  fair  prospects,  and  gave  up  all  the  advantages  of  pros¬ 
perous  circumstances  and  an  unstained  character.  If,  on  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  facts,  you  should  judge  this  a  case  where 
the  rigid  rule  of  the  service  may  be  relaxed,  you  would  com¬ 
fort  the  hearts  of  his  aged  parents,  who  are  awaiting  your 
decision  with  anxious  hopes.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth 
while  to  mention — yet  perhaps  I  may  say  it  to  Mr.  Paulding, 
if  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — that  there  is  a  young 
lady  to  whom  Cook  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  who  has 
kept  both  her  faith  and  her  hopes  through  out  the  period  of 
his  absence. 

It  is  with  reluctance.  Sir,  that  I  have  taken  this  liberty, 
as  being  unknown  to  you  personally,  nor  perhaps  by  reputa¬ 
tion;  and  yet,  apart  from  your  official  character,  I  cannot  but 
feel  it  one  of  my  birth-rights  to  address  Mr.  Paulding;  who 
has  made  himself  the  admired  and  famihar  friend  of  every 
reader  in  the  land.® 

Respectfully 

Your  obedient  Serv*. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Hon.  ].  K.  Paulding, 

Sec'  of  the  Navy. 

5.  In  a  sense  Hawthorne  is  speaking  directly  for  himself,  for  any  exten¬ 
sive  reading  in  the  popular  periodicals  and  gift  books  of  the  day  would 
have  brought  him  in  contact  with  many  of  Paulding’s  poems  and  stories. 
Both  men  contributed  to  the  Token  for  1836,  Paulding  with  “ITie  Magic 
Spinning  Wheel”  and  Hawthorne  with  “The  Wedding  Knell,"  “The  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Black  Veil,”  and  “The  May-Pole  of  Merry  Mount.”  From  the  Salem 
Athenaeum  on  July  7,  1828,  Hawthorne  withdrew  Specimens  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Poets  (London,  1822),  which  contained  passages  from  Paulding’s 
poem  The  Backwoodsman  (1818).  See  Marion  L.  Kesselring,  “Hawthorne's 
Reading,”  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  LIII  (March,  IQ49), 
1 21,  and  (April,  1949),  191.  Hawthorne,  likewise,  was  apparently  famil¬ 
iar  with  Paulding’s  story,  “The  Dumb  Girl,”  which  had  b^n  included  in 
Chronicles  of  the  City  of  Gotham  (1830).  In  his  notebook  for  September 
7,  1835,  Hawthorne  includes  the  following  statement,  which  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  summary  of  “The  Dumb  Girl:” 
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Apparently  feeling  a  kinship  with  Hawthorne,  Paulding  rephed 
on  June  lo  with  a  note  which  revealed  that  his  sympathies  had 
been  touched.  “The  Department  has  already  referred  an  apphca- 
tion,  made  by  the  Hon.  Mr[.]  Parmenter  in  behalf  of  the  same 
person,  to  Commodore  Warrington  for  a  report,  and  I  hope  when 
that  is  received  it  will  be  such  as  will  enable  me  to  acceed  [sic] 
to  your  wishes  by  directing  Cook’s  discharge.” 

However,  in  a  note  penciled  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  report 
on  Cook  from  Captain  Skinner  of  the  Delaware,  received  on  June 
lo,  Paulding  showed  that  he  still  retained  a  hard-headed  attitude 
toward  problems  affecting  Navy  personnel.  Noting  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  one  man  from  a  crew  encourages  others  to  apply  for  dis¬ 
missal,^  Paulding  pointed  out  that  such  applications  disturb  the 
morale  of  the  sailors  and  create  additional  paper  work  for  the 
officers.  Henceforth,  he  stressed,  all  apphcations  must  follow 
strictly  the  Navy  regulations. 

The  case  rested  for  almost  two  weeks,  until  another  letter 
arrived  from  Salem.  On  June  22,  Edward  Palfray,^  Cook’s  associ¬ 
ate  on  the  Advertiser,**  wrote  to  the  Navy  Department  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  petition  for  Cook’s  discharge.  Again  there  is  an 
appeal  to  Paulding’s  partisan  sympathies,  for  Palfray  signed  his 
letter  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  committee.  The  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  request  was  ignored,  and  finally  on  July  13  the  letter 
was  answered  in  a  perfunctory  way. 

“A  young  man  to  win  the  love  of  a  girl,  without  any  serious  intentions, 
and  to  find  that  in  that  love,  which  might  have  been  the  greatest  blessing 
of  his  life,  he  had  conjured  up  a  spirit  of  mischief  which  pursued  him 
throughout  his  whole  career, — and  this  without  any  revengeful  purposes 
on  the  part  of  the  deserted  girl.”  Passages  from  the  American  Note-books, 
Complete  Works  CBoston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  1885),  IX,  25. 

Later  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  Hawthorne  used  many  characters  and  situa¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  in  “The  Dumb  Girl.”  The  correspondences  are  so 
close  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  coincidence.  See  Amos  Herold,  James 
Kirke  Paulding,  Versatile  American  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1926),  82-84. 

For  Hawthorne’s  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  see 
his  notebook  for  August  27,  1837.  The  American  Notebooks,  edited  by 
Randall  Stewart  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1932),  25-26. 

6.  Paulding’s  attitude  is  similar  to  that  of  Captain  Skinner,  who  had 
written:  “These  occurrences  are  much  to  be  regretted,  as  each  successful 
applicant  induces  others  to  apply.” 

7.  Gilbert  L.  Streeter  characterizes  Palfray  as  “a  spirited  and  forcible 
writer,  a  zealous  democrat,  and  a  kind  hearted  man.”  Proceedings  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  I  (1848-1856),  180. 

8.  The  Advertiser,  started  by  Palfray  and  Cook  as  the  Democratic  organ 
for  Essex  County,  ardently  supported  Jacksonian  principles  throughout  its 
seventeen-year  existence.  Ibid.,  179. 
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On  July  10  the  Navy  Department  sent  G)ngressman  William 
Parmenter  copies  of  Captain  Skinner’s  report  and  of  the  Navy  reg¬ 
ulations  pertaining  to  discharges,  without  commenting  on  the  dis¬ 
position  of  Cook’s  case. 

Also  on  July  10  John  Chapman  dispatched  another  letter  to 
Congressman  Saltonstall,  who  immediately  forwarded  it  to  the 
Navy  Department.  In  it  Chapman  summed  up  the  activities  in 
Cook’s  behalf: 

When  his  brother  was  at  Washington,  he  saw  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  went  to  Norfolk  with  some  papers  from  the 
Department,  to  the  commander  of  the  ship — and  he  expect¬ 
ed  that  an  examination  of  the  case  would  be  had  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  that  his  brother  would  be  immediately  discharged. 

As  he  has  not  yet  been  discharged,  his  mother  requests  me 
to  write  a  line  to  you,  requesting  you  again  to  see  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  if  it  is  in  your  power,  and  use  any  influence  you  can 
in  the  matter.  She  feels  much  distressed  at  his  situation,  and 
any  aid  you  can  render,  will  be  most  thankfully  received  by 
the  family.  .  .  . 

Two  enclosures  accompanied  Saltonstall’s  letter — one,  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  Cook’s  mother  as  transcribed  by  Rantoul;  and  the  other. 
Cook’s  original  letter  to  his  parents  written  from  the  Delaware  on 
May  23. 

Mrs.  Cook’s  approach  was  that  of  a  solicitous  mother  worrying 
about  her  helpless  child,  who  in  this  case  is  twenty-eight  years  old. 

James  was  brought  up  a  printer,  is  a  weakly  boy,  &  not  at 
all  fit  to  be  a  sailor.  He  can  do  nothing  in  the  navy.  I  am 
sure  the  service  will  not  suffer  by  restoring  him  to  his  afflict¬ 
ed  mother  &  friends.  His  being  troubled  with  the  rheuma¬ 
tism,  of  itself  would  be  enough  to  make  him  useless  as  a 
sailor  even  if  he  were  not  slender  and  weakly.  M^  Bancroft, 

M'  Rantoul  &  the  Commodore  at  Charleston  all  hope  that  I 
shall  succeed  in  this  application,  &  no  doubt  the  people  here, 
for  my  son  is  as  well  known  here  as  any  young  man  in 
Salem,  &  always  bore  a  good  character  &  we  thought  him 
dead. 

Shortly  after  receiving  Mrs.  Cook’s  letter,  Paulding  ordered  the 
dismissal  of  her  son  from  Navy  service.  A  note  in  Paulding’s  hand 
on  Mrs.  Cook’s  letter  states  that  since  "the  case  of  James  Cook  is 
a  very  peculiar  one,’’  the  young  man  is  to  be  discharged  if  he  is 
not  in  debt  to  the  Navy.  On  July  20,  1840,  Paulding  informed 
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Mrs.  Ox)k,  Parmenter,  and  Rantoul  that  Cook  had  been  released.** 

Exactly  what  caused  Paulding  to  deviate  from  his  usual  policy 
in  Cook’s  case  is  not  entirely  clear.  Apparently  Mrs.  Cook’s  tear- 
stained  appeal  and  her  son’s  protestations  of  temporary  mental  de¬ 
rangement,  when  combined  with  the  unrelenting  pressure  of  influ¬ 
ential  Democrats  and  W  higs,  were  sufficient  to  force  the  harassed 
Navy  Secretary  to  order  the  discharge. 

Almost  from  the  day  he  assumed  the  secretaryship  Paulding 
was  besieged  with  requests  for  special  treatment  for  individuals  in 
the  Navy.'®  Even  at  the  cost  of  personal  popularity,"  Paulding 
was  ordinarily  unyielding  in  the  face  of  such  demands  because  he 
w’as  determined  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  in  the  service. 
This  stern  policy  was  often  distasteful  to  him,  however,  as  he  ad¬ 
mitted  after  learning  of  Van  Buren’s  defeat  for  re-election  in 

9.  Apparently  Cook  returned  to  Salem  to  his  patient  and  devoted  sweet¬ 
heart.  Vital  Records  of  Salem  (Salem:  Essex  Institute,  1924),  III,  240, 
indicates  that  James  K.  Cook  and  Catherine  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead  were 
married  on  May  28,  1846.  I  assume  that  these  are  the  same  people,  al¬ 
though  I  cannot  account  for  their  separation  for  the  six  years  after  Cook’s 
discharge  from  the  Navy. 

10.  Writing  to  Washington  Irving,  July  30,  1838,  Paulding  observed: 
"My  young  midshipmen  and  lieutenants  too,  are  extremely  bilious  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  when  I  order  them  in  service  answer  me  by  a  re¬ 
quest  for  permission  to  accompany  mamma  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
for  their  health.  I  am  as  you  know  a  pretty’  obstinate  fellow,  and  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  let  them  know  that  these  things  will  no  longer  be  permit¬ 
ted.”  William  I.  Paulding,  Literary  Life  of  fames  K.  Paulding  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  and  Company,  1867),  271. 

1 1.  See  his  letters  to  Gouverneur  Kemble,  March  25,  1839;  April  to, 
1839;  October  20,  1840;  and  to  Irving,  May  16,  1839.  Ibid.,  274-275. 

Paulding’s  correspondence  reveals  other  reactions  to  his  policies:  “For 
myself,  I  am  beginning  to  taste  the  sweets  of  power,  as  you  may  see  by 
some  of  the  Newspapers.  Would  that  Fate  when  it  predestined  me  to  be 
a  great  man,  had  given  me  a  Skin  like  a  Rhinocerus.”  Paulding  to  Joel  K. 
Poinsett,  August  15,  1838.  Regarding  the  newspaper  attacks  up>on  him, 
Paulding  asks  Poinsett  to  inform  Van  Buren  that  "they  have  done  me  in¬ 
finite  Service  by  trying  the  strength  of  my  nerves.  I  find  I  am  cut  out  for 
a  great  man  from  the  pious  resignation  with  which  I  permit  myself  to  be¬ 
come  a  martyr  to  the  sins  of  the  administration.  This  I  dont  Isici  much 
mind.  My  Enemies  dont  [$tc1  trouble  me  much.  It  is  the  immense  number 
of  friends  to  which  I  have  lately  fallen  heir  that  annoy  me.  I  am  aston¬ 
ished  at  their  number,  and  am  often  tempted  to  cry  out,  ‘O  the  curse  of 
having  to  (sicl  many  friends  to  provide  for!’  ”  September  19,  1838.  (Both 
letters  in  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.) 

Concerning  his  policies  Paulding  wrote  to  Henry  Brevoort:  “I  was  com¬ 
forted  with  your  approbation  of  my  course  here.  I  believe  I  have  done  some 
good  already,  and  if  Congress  and  the  newspapers  don’t  prevent  me,  may 
do  some  more.  In  the  meantime,  I  endeavor  to  do  right,  and  calmly  meet 
the  consequence.  .  .  .  You  won’t  believe  it,  but  I  am  the  greatest  slave  in 
Washington,  except  my  master  the  President."  January  20,  1839.  William 
I.  Paulding,  op.  cit.,  273. 
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1840:  “I  .  .  .  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  rejoice  at  getting, 
rid  of  a  laborious,  vexatious,  thankless  office,  in  which  my  duty 
has  been  almost  always  in  direct  opposition  to  my  feehngs,  and  I 
have  been  obhged  to  sacrifice  private  to  public  considerations. 
Perhaps  these  conflicts  between  feehngs  and  duty,  between  private 
and  pubhc  considerations  which  are  also  intimated  in  his  hopeful 
letter  to  Hawthorne  on  June  10,  suggest  the  course  of  Paulding’s 
actions  in  the  Cook  case.  The  subjective,  emotional  pressures  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  sohcitous  pohticians  and  friends  and  by  Mrs.  Cook 
and  her  son  were  probably  great  enough  to  force  Paulding  to  set 
aside  temporarily  his  concern  with  duty  and  pubhc  considerations 
and,  in  a  moment  dominated  by  his  humane  sympathies,  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  discharge  of  James  K.  Cook. 

12.  Paulding  to  Irving,  November  11,  1840.  Ibid.,  283.  Ck)mpare  his 
refusal  to  reinstate  a  sailor  dismissed  for  drunkenness:  “Many  applications 
have  been  made  for  his  restoration  to  the  service,  one  by  his  respectable 
mother  in  person,  and  however  painful  it  may  have  been  to  my  feelings, 
I  felt  myself  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  service  and  the  Country,  to 
resist  them . in  almost  every  instance  I  have  had  a  weight  of  influ¬ 

ence  to  oppose,  which  required  all  my  firmness  to  bear  up  against.  Were 
I  to  yield  this  once,  I  could  not  with  any  regard  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
or  the  maxims  of  consistency,  refuse  the  like  concession  to  all  those  others 
similarly  circumstanci-d.  The  example  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Navy.”  Paulding  to  Henry  A.  Wise, 
January  22,  1841.  (Letter  in  the  University  of  Rochester  Library.  Italics 
mine.) 


NANTES  TO  NEWBURYPORT:  Letters  of  Jonathan  WiUiams 

Edited  by  Benjamin  VV.  Labaree 

Throughout  the  mercantile  states  of  America  the  year  1783 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  economic  depression  of  prolonged  in¬ 
tensity.  The  transition  from  peace  to  war  in  1776  had  presented 
the  merchants  with  a  new  opportunity  for  investment — privateer¬ 
ing — to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  trade  with  England  and  the 
Empire.  And  for  the  first  few  years  of  hostihties  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  it  was.  By  1781,  however,  the  mounting  toll  of  Ameri¬ 
can  privateers  and  letters-of-marque  lost  to  the  British  fleet  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  earher  gains.  Diminished  numbers  of  privateers  found 
fewer  prizes.  In  Newburyport  auctioneer  Jonathan  Ingersol,  who 
the  year  before  had  disposed  of  twenty-three  prize  vessels  for  their 
respective  captors,  could  find  only  seventeen  to  put  up  for  sale, 
and  in  1782,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  but  seven. ^ 

The  troubles  which  beset  the  American  merchant  were  just  be¬ 
ginning.  By  1782  the  war  had  done  its  full  damage.  The  loss  of 
ships  and  cargoes  alone  sufficed  to  send  most  merchants  into  debt. 
When  they  attempted  to  increase  their  commercial  activities  as  a 
solution  to  the  dilemma,  they  found  the  once-familiar  patterns  of 
trade  no  longer  operative.  Destruction  of  the  New  England  fishing 
fleet  had  slashed  the  mainstay  of  the  West  Indies  trade,  for  with¬ 
out  fish  to  export  to  these  rich  islands,  the  merchants  were  unable 
to  acquire  the  produce  necessary  for  re-sale  in  New  England  and 
abroad.  What  trade  there  was  had  to  be  carried  on  in  worn-out 
vessels,  many  of  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  early  years 
of  the  war  as  fast  privateers,  extremely  costly  to  operate  as  cargo- 
carriers.  Nor  could  these  merchants  afford  new  construction.^ 

In  addition  to  the  direct  costs  of  war,  however,  the  very  fact  of 
independence  worked  against  mercantile  interests.  No  longer  could 
American  vessels  enjoy  the  privileges  attending  the  display  of  the 
Union  Jack.  Trade  with  the  British  islands  in  the  Caribbean  was 
prohibited  outright,  and,  after  the  peace  treaty,  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  former  mother  country  were  permitted  only  on  a 
strictly  limited  basis.  To  the  American  merchant  who  had  before 
the  war  relied  on  the  sale  of  lumber,  ships,  and  plantation  pro- 

1.  "Auction  book  of  J.  Ingersol”  (Essex  Institute). 

2.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1921),  34. 
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ducts,  this  restricted  relationship  with  England  was  clearly  not 
enough. 

Even  before  the  end  of  hostilities  many  merchants  experiment¬ 
ed  with  overseas  markets  formerly  closed  to  their  direct  contact  by 
the  various  colonial  regulations  of  the  Empire.  On  pajier  it  appeared 
that  freedom  to  ship  plantation  products  directly  to  the  Continent 
would  mean  increased  profits  for  the  American  merchant.  But  in 
practice  the  result  was  far  different,  for  no  readily  marketable  re¬ 
turn  cargo  could  be  found  to  replace  the  popular  English  goods  of 
the  pre-war  period.  Furthermore,  the  opening  up  of  American 
ports  to  foreign  vessels  of  all  flags  meant  that  American  vessels 
returned  to  their  own  shores  only  to  face  a  market  glutted  with 
the  ver}’  products  they  themselves  carried.  Inexperienced  in  the 
fine  art  of  selling  American  goods  to  the  Continent,  operating  old 
and  inadequate  ships,  and  no  longer  able  to  rely  on  the  essential 
cornerstone  of  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  the  American 
merchant  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Revolution  only 
added  to  his  previous  losses. 

The  following  series  of  business  letters,  written  by  an  American 
merchant  in  Nantes  to  the  mercantile  partnership  of  Nathaniel 
and  John  Tracy  in  Newburyport,  reflects  the  marked  instability 
of  American  trade  with  the  Continent  in  the  critical  years  1782 
and  1783.  Jonathan  Williams  was  the  Boston-born  son  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  merchant  and  of  a  niece  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1770, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  sent  to  London  where  his  great-uncle 
supervised  his  further  training  in  business.  VV^hen  Franklin  was 
called  to  France  in  1776  to  represent  the  Continental  Congress 
as  one  of  the  American  Commissioners,  Williams  tagged  along. 
He  was  given  the  task  of  acting  for  the  Commissioners  in  the  port 
of  Nantes,  supervising  the  sale  of  prizes,  the  purchase  of  war  mate¬ 
rial,  and  in  general  assisting  American  captains  who  entered  the 
port.  The  feud  between  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee,  however, 
soon  involved  the  young  merchant,  and  he  found  himself  faced 
with  charges  of  corrupt  operation  of  his  office.  Although  investi¬ 
gation  proved  this  indictment  false,  Franklin  no  longer  could  risk 
keeping  his  kinsman  in  office.  But  Williams  stayed  on  in  Nantes 
at  the  head  of  his  own  mercantile  business  until  1785,  when  he 
returned  to  America  with  Franklin  and  became  a  prosperous  mer¬ 
chant  in  Philadelphia.* 

3.  Mildred  E.  Lombard,  "Jonathan  Williams,”  DAB,  XX. 
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The  firm  with  which  Jonathan  Williams  corresponded  in  the 
following  letters  was  the  partnership  between  the  two  sons  of  Pat¬ 
rick  Tracy.  At  one  time  associated  with  their  brother-in-law,  Jona¬ 
than  Jackson,  Nathaniel  and  John  had  since  some  time  in  1777 
carried  on  the  family  business  alone,  although  continuing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Jackson  on  several  individual  ventures.  Like  other 
merchants  in  Newburyport  and  elsewhere,  the  Tracys  suffered 
heavy  losses  to  ships  and  cargoes  during  the  war  and  in  the  attempt 
to  recoup  their  fortunes  had  turned  to  direct  trading  with  the 
Continent  even  before  the  end  of  hostilities.* 

The  following  selection  of  letters  from  Williams  to  the  New¬ 
buryport  partnership  tells  the  story’  of  their  early  expectations, 
their  later  misfortunes,  and  the  heavy  debt  resulting  from  their 
brief  relationship  with  the  mercantile  firm  in  Nantes. 

»  « 

Although  not  the  first  letter  from  Williams  to  the  Tracys,  this 
one‘  clearly  reveals  Williams’  expectations  for  a  profitable  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  houses.  His  shipment  of  goods  on  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  Newburyport  firm  was  a  common  practice,  though  con¬ 
sidering  the  instability  of  the  times,  perhaps  a  bit  risky. 

Messrs  Nat  &  John  Tracey  Nantes  31  May  1782 

Newbury  Port 

Inclosed  you  have  Invoice  and  Bill  of  Lading  for  Sundry  Goods 
Shipped  on  board  the  Count  de  Grasse®  Cap  Nich  Johnson  on  my 

own  acct  &  risque  ammounting  to  £ _  [left  blank] , 

which  I  wish  to  your  hands  in  Safety’  and  to  a  good  market. 
Please  to  Sell  these  goods  as  early  as  Possible  to  the  Best  Advan¬ 
tage  and  remit  me  the  N[et]  Proceeds  and  please  to  transact  the 
Business  so  as  not  to  expose  me  to  the  Possibility  of  Loss  by  bad 
Debts  or  Depreciation [.]  Quick  Sales  and  quick  Returns  are  the 
Life  of  Business  and  I  had  rather  make  Small  Sacrifices  than  Keep 
any  Goods  in  uncertain  Expectation  of  great  Profits.  The  Multi¬ 
plicity  and  Extent  of  your  business  may  perhaps  make  you  wish 

4.  Kenneth  W.  Porter,  The  Jacksons  and  the  Lees  (Cambridge,  Mass., 

1937), 

5.  Letterbook  II,  118-119.  The  Jonathan  Williams  letterbooks  are  to  be 
found  at  the  Yale  University  Library.  I  shall  be  transcribing  from  the 
second  and  third. 

6.  Count  de  Grasse  was  an  especially  fast  ship  owned  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Thomas  of  Newburyport  and  commanded  by  Nicholas  Johnson.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  in  the  following  year  Johnson  was  the  first  to  display  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  the  Thames  River. 
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to  decline  Commissions  of  this  kind,  but  I  trust  from  our  old 
acquaintance  and  I  hope  continued  friendship  you  will  readily 
undertake  the  Present  one  ....  I  could  have  wished  the  Nature 
of  your  trade  had  been  such  as  to  have  given  me  frequent  Oppor¬ 
tunities  of  being  Serviceable  to  you[.]  If  any  Such  should  in 
future  happen  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  my  assurances  of  the  greatest 
Exertions  for  your  interest.  Virginia  Tobacco  is  up  to  the  Extrava¬ 
gant  price  of  1 1  o  Livres  and  [if]  the  war  Continues  I  imagine 
it  will  keep  up.  Bohea  Tea  hkewise  keeps  at  35  but  West  India 
Produce  has  fallen  in  Consequence  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  french 
[West  Indies]  fleet.  This  however  must  look  up  again  if  the  war 
Continues[.]  VV'e  have  for  Some  weeks  past  expect [ed]  a  peace 
but  the  Late  Success  of  Rodney  against  Count  De  Grasse  has  des¬ 
troyed  these  Expectations.  If  the  Intentions  were  Sincere  I  Should 
Yet  imagine  this  great  Event  might  be  accomplished  [.] 

Gentlemen  I  am  with  particular  Respect  &  Esteem 

Shortly  after  writing  the  Tracy s  at  the  end  of  May,  Williams 
was  delighted  to  see  the  Tracys  ship  Cato  enter  the  Loire  River 
with  a  cargo  of  tobacco.  Cato  was  loaded  with  return  cargo  during 
the  course  of  the  summer  following,  particularly  tea,  brandy, 
hemp,  and  window  glass.  The  misfortunes  which  beset  this  vessel 
before  its  ultimate  return  to  Newburyport  appear  in  this’’  and  sub¬ 
sequent  letters.^ 

Messrs  Nat  and  John  Tracey  Nantes  Sept  3,  1782 

Newbury  Port  Gentlemen 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  on  the  5  June  advising  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  Ship  Cato  and  I  then  expect  my  first  letter  to 
you  would  be  by  return  of  that  ship  but  great  unexpected  Delays 
have  occasioned  by  the  Sale  of  the  Cargo  with  which  I  have  had 
more  Difficulty  than  with  any  I  have  ever  yet  sold  owing  to  its 
wretched  quality.  Mr.  Wigglesworth®  must  have  been  much  im¬ 
posed  on  for  I  am  sure  had  he  known  the  quality  of  some  of  it 
he  would  not  have  given  it  ship  room.  The  Return  Cargo  was 
Ready  the  day  the  Ship  had  finished  her  Repairs  and  I  should  not 
have  detained  her  for  the  Sale  but  on  acct  of  the  Mens  adventures 

7.  Letter  book  II,  308-311. 

8.  Letter  to  the  Tracys  3  June  1782,  Letterbook  II,  125,  and  letters  to 
the  Commanding  Officer  on  board  the  Cato,  7  August  1782,  Letterbook  II, 
242. 

9.  Col.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  who  probably  shipped  on  board  either 
as  supercargo  or  as  prize-master. 
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without  the  Settlement  of  which  none  would  go  to  Sea[.]  I  beg 
here  to  observe  to  you  that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  Men  more 
in  Cash  nay  twice  as  much  as  they  get  by  their  Adventures,  than 
to  let  them  have  any  priveledge  for  it  is  the  never  failing  Cause 
of  great  Delay.  It  is  impossible  to  force  a  Sale  when  Goods  are 
bad  or  without  Demand  yet  no  Sailor  will  return  till  after  he  has 
sold  &  spent  his  Priviledge.  Of  the  Cato’s  Cargo  there  now  remains 
twenty  odd  hogsheads  of  steemed  and  bad  Tobacco  which  I  cannot 
tell  when  I  shall  be  able  to  sell[.]  Among  these  are  4  or  5  be¬ 
longing  to  the  People  and  in  order  to  finish  them  I  have  consulted 
with  Mr  White  [his  partner]  and  he  joined  me  in  the  Opinion 
that  you  would  not  be  displeased  at  my  settling  with  the  poor 
Fellows  on  a  footing  with  the  Sale  and  taking  the  Disadvantage 
of  the  remaining  hhds  for  acct  of  the  Owners — the  Behaviour  of 
the  Crew  in  the  Engagement  and  the  public  Thanks  made  by  the 
owners  confirmed  this  Opinion. 

The  third  [letter  received  from  the  Tracys  during  the  summer] 
was  handed  to  me  by  Capt  St  Barbe  who  is  now  unloaded  and 
cleaning.  The  Indigo  marked  A  in  the  Success^®  is  I  perceive  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  rest  and  I  suppose  will  fetch  about  8  but  the  other 
is  indifferent  and  some  very  bad[.]  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  and 
rather  than  sell  it  too  low'  will  send  it  on  your  acct  to  some  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  where  it  will  meet  its  highest  value.  The 
return  Cargo  for  the  Success  is  preparing  and  I  trust  will  give  you 
Satisfaction.  I  shall  make  it  bulky  because  the  number  of  Vessells 
and  the  small  quantity  of  Freight  make  the  prospect  on  that  score 
rather  unfavourable.  I  have  yet  heard  nothing  of  the  Thom.*^ 

I  shall  observe  your  order  of  shipping  about  twenty  thousand 
livres  by  every  Bottom  for  New  England  but  I  fear  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  ship  by  the  Argo  as  that  Vessell  with  the  Cato  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  sea,  I  shall  however  do  my  best  Endeavours  to  be 
on  Time.  I  now  inclose  you  Invoice  of  Sundry  Goods  sent  on  to 
L’Orient  to  be  Shipped  by  Williams  Moore  &  Co.  [another  firm 

I  o.  Success  was  an  aptly-named  schooner  of  but  seventy  tons  mounting 
six  guns  which  had  captured  at  least  two  prizes  in  1780.  (“Auction  book 
of  J.  Ingersol”). 

1 1 .  Nor  would  he  ever  hear  of  Thom  again,  since  the  report  of  its  cap¬ 
ture  appeared  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  5  ^ptember  1782. 
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in  which  he  was  partner]  board  the  Alexander  amounting  to 
£24286  o  I  to  your  Debit[.]  I  have  directed  my  said  house  to 
ship  you  the  Tea  you  order  to  compleat  your  sum. 

1  wish  the  whole  to  your  hands  in  safety  and  to  approbation. 
The  Articles  for  Mrs  Tracey  and  your  N.T.s  private  order  shall  be 
shipped  by  the  Success.  Political  affairs  are  in  the  usual  undecided 
state  suspended  between  Peace  and  war  and  as  many  opinions  one 
Way  as  the  other.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  more  terrestrial  Thun¬ 
der  preparing  to  strike  Gibraltar  than  was  ever  in  the  Memory  of 
Man  directed  against  any  Place.  I  am  with  great  Respect,  etc. 

It  is  with  considerable  optimism  that  Williams  reports’*  the  im¬ 
minent  departure  of  Cato,  for  this  vessel  had  been  alongside  his 
wharves  for  over  three  months. 

Mssrs  Nat.  &  Jn  Tracey  Nantes  16  Sept.  1782 

Newbury  Port  Gentlemen 

The  present  serves  only  to  inclose  you  Invoice  and  Bill  of  Lad¬ 
ing  of  7  Casks  shipped  on  board  the  Cato  on  my  own  a/c  and 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  to  you.  If  the  Weather 
permits  the  Capt  goes  down  this  day.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  I  have  already  written  only  to  wish  the  Cato  a  safe  pleasant 
and  speedy  passage  &  that  the  Transaction  of  her  Business  may 
Receive  your  Approbation.  I  am  with  great  Regard  very  truly 
Yours  etc. 

The  following  letter’*  clearly  shoics  why  a  vessel  such  as  the 
schooner  Success,  built  as  a  privateer,  was  unprofitable  to  operate 
in  the  carrying  trade. 

Mssrs  Nat.  &  Jn  Tracey  Nantes  Oct.  loth  1782 

Newbury  Port  Gentlemen 

As  the  Schooner  Newbury  did  not  arrive  I  concluded  to  Ship 
the  Sizes  of  Cordage  ordered  for  her  in  the  Success,  but  before 
I  had  got  the  quantity  on  board  which  I  wished  and  expected  I 
found  the  Capacity  of  the  Vessel  insufficient  and  part  of  the  Cord¬ 
age  therefore  still  remains  on  hand.  You  will  see  by  the  Invoice 
inclosed  of  the  return  Cargo  that  your  Orders  have  been  attended 
to,  and  I  hope  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Success  will  Justify  her  name 
&  the  high  opinion  you  have  of  her  Qualities  .... 

12.  Letterbook  II,  348. 

1 3.  Letterbook  II,  384. 
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The  amount  you  intended  to  be  Shipped  in  the  Success  being 
already  overrun  and  not  so  much  room  in  her  as  necessary,  I  have 
ship[ped]  6  Chests  of  Tea  and  eight  Bales  of  Cloths  in  the  Julius 
Caesar  Capt  Harriden  which  will  make  about  the  Risque  you 
choose  to  run  in  each  Vessell  .... 

Your  Ship  Intrepid*^  remains  at  L’Orient  but  1  suppose  will  get 
away  in  all  this  month  in  Company  with  the  Congress  ....  The 
attempt  of  subduing  Gibraltar  by  floating  Batteries  has  failed  & 
if  that  Fortress  stands  the  Land  seige  it  may  be  pronounced  im¬ 
pregnable.  The  immense  Fleets  in  these  Seas  sail  about  and  mutal- 
ly  protect  their  own  merchant  men  &  this  forms  the  sum  total  of 
the  Campaign  now  so  near  an  End.  I  am  with  the  highest  Respect 
and  Esteem  Yours  etc. 

The  following  colorful  letter,'^  apparently  written  for  Williams 
by  his  partner  White,  finds  Success  running  into  the  same  problem 
of  delay  that  beset  Cato  during  the  summer.  The  latter  vessel  istelf 
by  no  means  has  shaken  its  bad  luck. 

Nat  &  John  Tracy  Nantes  i  November  1782 

I  know  you’ll  readyly  forgive  Capt  St  Barbe  could  have  sail’d 
sometime  past  as  theirs  many  Small  Jersey  &  Gernsey  Privateers 
on  this  Coast  he  with  Mr  Williams  tho[ugh]t  it  most  prudent  to 
wait  for  Capt  Harriden  who  has  been  a  very  Sick  man  Indeed, 
but  is  now  Recovering  very  fast[;]  they  expect  to  Sail  in  a  day 
or  two[.]  God  send  them  Safe  home[.]  Capt  St.  Barbes  Anxiety 
has  been  great  for  fear  you  Cencor  him  for  so  Unexpected  a  Delay 
but  no  man  Could  have  done  more  or  Conducted  more  for  your 
Interest  his  Mate  &  Men  Sic  five  or  Six  in  the  Small  Pox  and  no 
men  to  be  had[;]  his  men  [are]  not  all  well  now[.]  Has  often 
my  Capt  Wyat  Swear  his  Old  Oath  god  zat  it  .  .  .  .  Your  Indigo 
was  the  worst  I  ever  saw[;]  it  was  sold  at  Publick  Sale  .... 
[Mr.  Williams]  has  fretted  that  the  Success  was  so  small  her 
Character  &  the  Esteam  the  Genl  here  has  for  the  Capt  was  she 
500  Tons  she  would  be  full.  We  are  very'  Sorry  to  Inform  you 
that  Mr.  W.  red  a  Letter  from  Capt  Little  at  St.  Ondario  where 
he  informs  him  that  the  next  day  after  he  left  this  that  he  had 

14.  Intrepid  was  a  heavily  armed  (20  guns)  ship  with  a  crew  of  one 
hundred  sixty  men  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Moses  Brown. 

1 ;.  Letterbook  II,  409-410. 
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a  Very  heavey  Gale  .  .  .  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  Heave  out 
the  Cato  and  see  her  Bottom  .... 

Eleven  days  later‘s  Success  uas  still  having  a  difficult  time  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  her  name.  What  oaths  Capt.  St.  Barbe  chose  to  utter 
during  the  following  incident  were  not  disclosed. 

Messrs  Nat  &  Jono  Tracey  Nantes  Nov  12  1782 

Newbury  Port  Gentlemen 

.  .  .  Capt  St.  Barbe  has  been  waiting  the  departure  of  Capt 
Harriden  ....  A  large  ship  has  drove  foul  of  him  &  done  him 
Considerable  Damage  above  deck  but  not  damaged  his  Hull[.] 
Hes  go  Repaired  and  will  proceed  to  Sea  Immediately [.]  That 
you  may  have  him  speedily  with  you  is  my  ardent  wish. 

As  rumors  of  peace  increased,  Williams  turned  his  attention 
toward  the  problem  of  adjusting  his  business  to  a  peacetime  basis. 
In  this  letter  written  to  each  of  the  American  merchants  with 
whom  he  had  carried  on  commercial  relations,  Williams  outlines 
the  reasons  why  he  thinks  Nantes  uill  remain  an  important  entre¬ 
pot  for  American  trading  interests. 

Messrs  Nat  &  John  Tracey  L’Orient  15  Dec.  1782 

Taking  a  general  Peace  as  certain  I  beg  leave  to  make  you  some 
Observations  &  to  inform  you  of  my  future  Intentions.  I  take  it 
to  be  clear  beyond  a  Doubt  that  the  port  of  L’Orient  will  become 
one  of  the  Worst  in  France  for  the  american  Trade  because  it  is 
one  of  those  most  remote  from  the  manufacturing  Towns  .... 
My  house  in  Nantes  will  still  continue  in  my  own  Person  [.]  I 
therefore  request  a  Continuation  of  your  Friendly  Correspondence. 
The  principal  Reasons  which  will  decide  me  to  remain  in  France 
&  which  will  make  Nantes  the  best  place  for  my  Residence  in 
Peace  as  well  as  War  are  these. 

Having  been  six  years  established  in  France  I  am  now  so  habi¬ 
tuation  to  the  Customs  etc  of  Transacting  business  and  have  open¬ 
ed  such  a  Train  of  Connection  that  I  feel  myself  less  a  Stranger 
here  than  1  should  be  in  London  ....  It  has  been  thought  by 
many  that  the  Americans  who  have  been  hitherto  established  in 
France  will  leave  it  at  Peace [.]  This  may  be  true  in  some  Respects 
But  I  shall  be  at  least  one  Exception  to  that  Opinion. 

16.  Letterbook  II,  422-423. 

17.  Letterbook  II,  469-472. 
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There  are  many  Manufactures  in  this  Kingdom  which  need 
not  fear  the  Rivalship  even  of  England  and  to  these  I  mean  par¬ 
ticularly  to  apply  myself  .... 

Nantes  has  a  great  advantage  in  the  Transportation  of  Goods 
on  Acct  of  its  River  which  extends  very  far  into  the  Country  in 
such  a  Direction  as  to  make  the  Town  of  Orleans  (on  its  Borders) 
nearly  central  to  almost  all  the  manufacturing  Towns  in  the  King¬ 
dom  ....  Nantes  from  this  Circumstance,  therefore,  becomes 
almost  central  to  the  manufacturing  Towns.  The  great  number  of 
foreign  Ships  of  every  Nation  which  are  continually  coming  to 
and  going  from  Nantes  will  make  it  the  best  possible  Market  for 
American  produce  in  general  for  where  any  Article  does  not  fit  the 
Consumption  of  France  I  shall  have  a  daily  opportunity  of  ship¬ 
ping  it  to  any  market  in  Europe  where  I  may  know  it  will  best 
answer. 


The  following  letter‘d  indicates  that  business  was  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  suffer  from  the  Peace.  Grand  Monarque  was  one  of  the 
Tracys’  larger  ships,  of  two  hundred  tons,  which  sailed  with  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  twenty  men  under  the  command  of  Jack  Lee. 
As  is  indicated  in  a  later  letter  to  Williams  from  the  Tracys,  Grand 
Monarque  was  lost,  probably  during  the  last  months  of  the  war. 
Port  Packet,  a  much  smaller  ship  of  the  Tracys,  was  a  privateer  of 
eight  guns  with  a  crew  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  at  this  time.  The 
fact  that  she  arrived  in  ballast  was  partly  compensated  for  by  the 
prize  she  had  captured.  Nevertheless,  this  voyage  of  Port  Packet 
indicates  how  costly  an  empty  voyage  can  be  to  the  owners. 

Messrs  Nat  and  John  Tracey  Nantes  23  Feb.  1783 

Newbuiy’  Port  Gentlemen 

I  have  before  me  your  several  favours  ....  The  second  is 
Duplicate  of  Original  Per  Grand  Monarque  when  that  Ship  arrives 
I  shall  conduct  as  appears  best  for  your  Interest  ....  Your  last 
favour  came  at  hand  by  the  Port  Packet  Capt  Stocker  in  Balast 
except  a  small  parcel  of  Indigo [.]  Capt  Stocker  took  a  small  prize 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  whch  arrived  at  Quimper  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  this  Coast  ....  The  Indigo  by  the  Port 
Packet  was  worse  than  that  by  St.  Barbe[.]  Of  the  4  Casks  [mark¬ 
ed]  A  there  was  but  one  equal  to  the  general  quality  of  that  mark 
&  the  B  &  C  were  wretched,  the  barrels  appeared  more  like  blue 
Earth  than  Indigo  .... 

18.  Letterbook  III,  34. 
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The  Port  Packet  arrived  exactly  to  meet  the  general  Peace,  I 
have  therefore  altered  your  Plan  accordingly  [.]  Indeed  I  would 
have  sent  her  to  Lisbon  with  Fruit  and  Wines  home  if  you  had 
left  me  the  same  Liberty  with  her  that  you  do  with  the  Grand 
Monarque  ....  I  will  settle  the  people’s  third  [of  the  prize]  by 
estimation  rather  than  keep  the  Ship.  1  shall  write  you  again  in 
a  few  days  &  shall  send  the  Cato’s  &  the  Success’  account.  I  hope 
both  these  Vessells  got  safe  in  though  I  have  no  news  of  them[.] 
My  Letters  by  the  Argo  were  certainly  lost  or  you  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  timely  advice  .... 

I  am  etc 

Not  all  was  business  between  Williams  and  the  Tracys,  for  in 
the  letter  below'*  we  find  arrangements  being  made  for  a  gardner 
to  be  sent  to  John  Tracy,  even  though  one  might  question  whether 
at  that  time  he  could  afford  such  a  luxury. 

Mr.  John  Tracy  Nantes,  6  March  1783 

Newbury  Port  Dear  Sir 

Inclosed  you  have  a  note  concerning  a  Gardiner  &  Flowers  that 
you  requested  me  to  send  you[;]  you  will  observe  that  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  for  4  years  according  to  the  following  conditions  [ :  ]  to  have 
his  passage  paid  for  to  America  &  on  his  arrival  with  you  to  have 
lodging  &  diet  furnished  him  besides  40  guineas  salary  per  year 
&  in  case  the  Climate  the  Country  or  the  Conditions  should  not 
suit  him  in  six  months  after  his  arrival  you  will  then  give  him  his 
passage  free  to  return  to  Europe  [.]  You  have  likewise  inclosed  his 
rec[eip]t  for  20  ducats  to  pay  what  expenses  he  may  be  at  in 
going  from  Boston  to  Newbury  .... 

I  am  With  much  Esteem  etc. 

The  following  letter**  clearly  shows  the  costliness  of  Port  Pack¬ 
et’s  passage  to  Nantes  with  no  cargo.  That  part  of  her  return  cargo 
was  damaged  while  loading  is  simply  one  more  stroke  of  misfor¬ 
tune  which  reduced  the  Tracys’  profits.  Also  in  this  letter  is  the 
first  indication  of  Williams’  impatience  with  the  mounting  debt 
owed  him  by  the  Tracy  firm. 

The  Owners  of  the  Ship  Port  Packet  Nantes  March  19,  1783 
Gentlemen 

I  have  already  advised  of  the  Peace  &  of  the  consequent  mo- 
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lives  of  my  conduct  relative  to  your  Ship.  She  now  returns  to  you 
with  a  Cargo  composed  of  such  Articles  as  are  the  least  hkely  to 
be  affected  by  a  Peace.  I  have  suppressed  your  order  entirely  for 
dry  Goods  as  being  in  the  present  moment  disadvantageous  tho 
I  have  a  considerable  Quantity  by  me. 

Inclosed  an  acct  of  Sales  of  the  Prize  Charles-'  &  Cargo  amount¬ 
ing  2/3rds  Nt  Proceeds  to  £26873  15  9  to  your  Credit  and  In¬ 
voice  of  return  Cargo  amounting  to  £107796  to  your  debit [.] 
The  Disbursements  of  the  Ship  will  be  forward  [ed]  by  next  Con¬ 
veyance  ....  The  Hemp  got  damaged  in  a  gale  of  Wind  going 
on  board  so  much  so  as  to  make  it  highly  imprudent  to  ship  it, 
I  have  had  it  relanded  &  will  endeavor  to  make  the  Loss  to  you 
as  light  as  possible.  You  will  observe  Gentlemen  that  my  advances 
are  considerable  which  is  the  more  inconvenient  to  me  as  the 
articles  which  compose  the  Cargo  are  principally  bought  with 
Cash[.]  I  rely  however  on  your  exactitude  in  bringing  the  Accot 
to  a  Ballance[.] 

Yours,  etc. 

The  loss  resulting  from  Port  Packet  is  increased  by  the  unfavor¬ 
able  balance  relative  to  the  ship  Success,  as  reported  below.** 

Messrs  John  and  Nathaniel  Tracey  Nantes  March  20,  1783 

Newbury  Port 

Gentlemen 

I  now  inclose  you  the  acct  Current  &  Bill  of 
disbursements  of  the  Success  Capt  St  Barbe,  the  Invoice  &  acct 
Sales  you  will  have  received  by  the  return  of  that  Vessell  the 
balance  due  me  on  that  acct  you  will  observe  is  £59728  13  io[.] 
I  also  inclose  a  sketch  of  your  account  current  with  me  by  which 
you  see  I  am  considerably  in  advance  [.]  I  hope  the  arrival  of 
some  of  your  Ships  will  soon  put  me  in  Funds  on  that  acct  but 
by  their  delay  I  am  apprehensive  that  there  voyage  is  altered  on 
the  prospect  of  peace,  though  I  should  imagine  the  savings  in 
Insurance  &  fittings  the  Ship  would  compensate  for  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  Tobacco. 

You  will  also  find  inclosed  on  acct  of  the  cost  &  outfitts  of  the 
Brig  Hope  on  you  &  Capt  Stocker’s  Joint  account  amounting  to 
£99 10  I  o  of  which  half  is  to  your  Debit  .... 

I  am  etc. 

2 1 .  The  prize  captured  by  Port  Packet  oS  Newfoundland. 
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By  midsummer  1783  Williams  was  fully  aware  that  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Tracys  was  not  living  up  to  previous  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  fact  that  he  now  realizes  the  state  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  America  does  not  seem  to  deter  him  from  advising  the 
Tracys  to  construct  an  even  larger  vessel  for  the  continental  trade. 
Also  important  in  the  following  letter^^  is  the  disclosure  that  the 
Tracy  ship  Hero  was  sent  to  Holland  instead  of  Nantes,  undoubt¬ 
edly  because  Amsterdam,  the  pre-war  continental  entrepot  for  to¬ 
bacco,  was  regarded  as  a  better  market  than  Nantes  for  this  com¬ 
modity. 

Messrs  N.  &  J.  Tracy  Nantes  18  July  1783 

Since  writing  you  via  Phila.  I  am  favored  with  your  much  esteem¬ 
ed  favor  of  2 1  April  by  wch  I  am  sorry’  to  find  the  Goods  I  sent 
you  by  the  Cato  Success  and  Julius  Casar  are  still  on  hand  as  the 
Sale  must  now  be  much  less  to  my  advantage  than  even  a  forced 
Sale  would  have  been  at  the  Time.  I  do  not  doubt  however  that 
you  exerted  yourselves  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  now  only  to 
request  that  they  may  be  as  soon  as  possible  turned  into  something 
that  can  be  immediately  remitted  to  some  part  of  Europe. 

I  imagine  that  ships  for  this  Market  would  be  best  if  adapted 
for  the  Guinea  Trade  &  such  I  think  would  yield  a  profit.  Say 
about  250  or  300  Tons,  a  long  floor  rather  Flat,  in  midships,  with 
a  clear  run  and  a  good  entrance  forward  about  ...  six  feet  from 
plank  to  plank  between  Decks  with  as  much  Hold  as  can  be  with¬ 
out  making  her  too  top  heavy  ...  If  you  could  send  such  a  Ves¬ 
sel  rather  built  or  about  the  same  Condition  as  we  used  to  build 
before  the  War  putting  off  the  Goods  in  payment,  it  would  I 
believe  answer  but  as  my  Occasions  are  pressing  I  should  prefer 
any  more  immediate  Remittance  to  a  more  distant  tho  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  one.  I  observe  also  by  your  letter  that  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque  is  lost,  and  I  have  heard  since  that  the  Hero  is  arrivd  in 
Holland  so  the  Funds  I  expected  to  receive  on  your  Acct  will  fail 
me  &  I  remain  under  a  heavy  advance,  which  is  more  hard  on  me 
as  the  nature  of  the  Cargoes  last  shipped  required  an  immediate 
advance  of  Cash  ....  I  am  surprised  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  Mr.  W.R.  Lee  lately  [a  sometime  partner  of  the  Tracys] 
....  You  will  observe  the  Balance  of  my  Acco  Currt  inclosed  is 
£206.649  9  5  for  which  I  earnestly  request  you  will  make  im- 
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mediate  provision  ....  The  balance  of  Mr  Lee’s  Acco  is  i  o  1 5  5 
19  8  in  my  favor  [.]  I  beg  you  to  make  use  of  your  Influence  to 
induce  him  to  remit  me  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


From  the  letter  following*^  it  appears  that  the  Tracys  have  vir¬ 
tually  abandoned  their  commercial  ties  with  Nantes  and  Jonathan 
WilUams.  There  is  no  indication  that  they  subsequently  chose  to 
settle  their  account  with  Williams  by  the  construction  of  vessels, 
as  advised  in  the  July  letter  above.  That  the  Tracys  have  sent  sev¬ 
eral  of  their  vessels  to  ports  other  than  Nantes  reveals  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  find  a  more  suitable  market  for  their  cargoes. 

Messrs  Nat  &  John  Tracey  Nantes  25  Oct  1783 

Gentlemen 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  on  the  1 8  July  last  since 
which  I  am  without  any  of  your  Favours,  although  the  Cato  has 
since  arrived  in  London  &  several  other  Vessels  from  your  place 
&  its  neighborhood.  In  mine  of  the  18  July  I  fully  represented 
my  occasions  for  Remittances  &  inclosed  your  Account  Current 
amounting  £206649  9  5  Balance  [,]  every  farthing  of  which  has 
been  long  since  paid  [out?]  The  principal  part  of  the  last  ship¬ 
ment  was  Cash  down[.]  My  occasions  have  increased  daily  since 
my  advances  to  my  Friends  having  put  at  out  of  my  power  to 
make  good  my  own  Engagements  [.]  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  soon 
have  some  handsome  Remittances  from  you,  for  I  know  it  is  far 
from  your  wish  and  intention  that  I  should  be  distressed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  advances  for  you. 

Your  friendship  if  there  were  no  other  motive  would  I  trust  for¬ 
bid  it,  I  shall  therefore  patiently  wait  the  arrival  of  your  answer 
to  my  letter  of  18  July.  Please  to  say  if  I  am  to  charge  the  last 
shipment  to  Messrs  Head  &  Co  to  your  account. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  of  the  failure  of  the  purchaser 
of  the  Tobacco  by  the  Port  Packet’s  prize  Charles  [.]  I  received 
from  him  at  difiPerent  times  money  &  Bills  on  Acct  of  that  and 
several  other  parcels  of  Tobacco  at  the  same  time,  I  thought  it 
just  to  carry  all  the  payments  to  an  Accot  .... 

The  sohdity  of  this  person  was  not  in  the  least  suspected,  his 
losses  since  &  in  consequence  of  the  Peace  have  overset  him  and 
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in  fact  all  he  owes  for  the  Tobacco  I  sold  him  for  you  and  other 
Friends  is  a  dead  loss  to  him.  The  Peace  has  made  a  great  Havoc 
among  the  Commercial  part  of  Europe [.]  I  hope  its  consequences 
have  been  less  unfortunate  in  America. 

I  am  etc. 

Despite  his  obviously  strained  relationship  with  the  Tracys 
toward  the  end  of  1783,  Williams  persisted  in  his  optimistic  views 
of  the  future  of  Nantes  as  an  entrepot  for  the  tobacco  trade.  The 
following  excerpt  from  a  letter  written  in  November  clearly  shou  s 
this  cheerful  outlook.** 

Messrs  Nat.  &  John  Tracey  Nantes  November  5  1783 

Newbury  Port  Gentlemen 

I  would  recommend  you  to  keep  half  a  dozen  ships  constantly 
in  the  Trade,  you  may  easily  make  three  Voyages  a  year  and  as 
our  Agreement  will  probably  be  of  long  duration  the  Machine 
once  mounted  w'ill  go  itself  and  the  Profits  will  be  always  certain 
on  this  side  of  the  Water [.] There  need  be  no  delay  ....  and 
the  amount  of  Freight  may  be  laid  out  in  Bulky  articles  to  Balast 
the  ship  out  so  as  she  may  sail  directly  taking  however  whatever 
Freight  offers  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  considerable.  You 
will  observe  every  Privelige  of  National  Vessels.  I  am  this  particu¬ 
lar  because  I  wish  you  my  Friends  to  enjoy  a  preference  in  their 
shipping  rather  than  to  employ  strangers  whose  Interest  I  am  less 
concerned  for. 

I  am  etc. 

Williams’  correspondence  with  the  Tracys  ends  early  in  1784 
with  no  indication  that  he  had  received  any  remittances  from 
them.  Since  he  was  able  to  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1785,  how¬ 
ever,  and  become  a  prosperous  merchant  there,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Tracys  made  some  sort  of  settlement  with  him.  The  Tracys 
themselves  failed  in  1786,  Nathaniel  withdrawing  into  secluded 
retirement  and  his  brother  John  turning  to  the  operation  of  a  rope- 
walk  in  Newbury  port.**  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 
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